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ft Siders mounting of Fafnir Ball 
Bearingsfor a semi-floatingrear axle. 


No adjustments for bearing wear are 
necessary—-since Fafnir Ball Bearings 
are virtually frictionless and show no 
perceptible wear,—not even after mil- 
lions of revolutions representing years 
of service. 


Made of molybdenum steel throughout, 
with deep groove raceways and max- 
imum number of large diameter balls, 
Fafnir Ball Bearings can always be de- 
pended on to carry unfailingly the 
enormous thrust loads, as well as radial 
loads, which rear axle service imposes. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


Makers of high grade ball bearings- the most 
complete line of types and sizes in America 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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1g se ne As one of the foremost Bus designers 
ae in the World, it was fitting that the 
. —— “TWIN COACH” should have been de- 
Sew signed by Frank R. Fageol, father 
i . of the “SAFETY COACH.” In select- 
Leer Gak Ge ing the engines, the following objec- 
tives were sought—simplicity of design, 
found only in an “Ell’”’ head type engine 
—adequate power, for rapid accelera- 
tion in city work — yet economical 
enough to make profitable bus op- 
eration. Thatis why the “Ricardo” 
Head type of engine was chosen. 


We are very proud to announce that after deciding 
on “Ricardo” Head Engines for his buses, Mr. Fageol, 
after carefully inspecting our extensive shop facilities, 
commissioned us to build the specially designed engines 
used in the “TWIN COACH.” Waukesha Engines 
are also built in sizes varying from 20 to 130 H.P. 
aki four and six-cylinder types for Bus and Heavy 
Duty Truck work. All are equipped with “Ricardo 

Heads which give more power per gallon of gasoline than 
any other type of engine and do it without “pinging.” Let 
us send you an interesting booklet on “<A Study in Heads.’ 
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AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 


Waukesha Wisconsin 
Eastern Sales Offices Acolian resin 33W. 42nd Street New York City 
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American Business in Accord 
With Automotive Aims 


Constructive policies upon which automotive progress is 
being built viewed favorably by other interests at 
1927 U.S. Chamber of Commerce meeting. 


By Norman G,. Shidle 


with the constructive policies for automotive de- 

velopment upon which the industry has been 
building its progress for a number of years. This is 
clearly indicated by the harmony with the automotive 
view of automotive questions which was apparent 
throughout the various sessions of the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in Washington, May 2-5. A noticeable lack of 
contention with little or no dispute or differences, char- 
acterized the various discussions of automotive topics 
which came up. 

At the same meeting a year ago and two years ago, a 
number of questions of automotive interest were upper- 
most in the discussions. Representatives of the indus- 
try, having outlined and attempted to explain the back- 
ground of those policies upon which automotive men 
are trying to build their industry and their relations 
with the public and with other industries so as to render 
maximum service, had frequently to defend those poli- 
cies from adverse criticism and sometimes from vituper- 
ative and violent attack. This year the picture was 
different. 

Highways, aeronautical development and truck and 
bus transportation came in for some at- 
tention, but practically all of 
the talk along these came ue 
lines centered about ai 
the desirability of 
continuing the work- 
ing out of current 
policies and pushing 
ahead more rapidly 
general principles 
already outlined and 
somewhat generally - 
agreed upon. 

Instalment buying, 
compulsory  insur- 
ance and numer- 
ous other arguments 


A with the business apparently is well satisfied 
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in which automotive men inevitably were embroiled in 
some past years, weren’t even mentioned this year as 
related to the automotive industry. American business 
men, as represented by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
apparently are content with those declarations already 
made on these various topics and are not vitally con- 
cerned with further argument about them just at this 
time. ‘ 

Two new declarations of some automotive import 
were made by the Chamber in the form of resolutions 
adopted on the last day of the meeting. 

The first of them, relating to street and highway 
safety, after pointing out that accidents still are on the 
increase, recommends that “the comprehensive program 
of principles developed by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, representing the consensus 
of best opinion, should have the active support of all.” 
Then, it continues: “The several state legislatures 
should bring about nation-wide uniformity in traffic 
laws, state and municipal authorities should make traffic 
laws effective by carefully developed supplementary reg- 
ulations and vigorous, even-handed enforcement. Com- 
mercial organizations should support uniform legisla- 
tion, encourage enforcement and exercise leadership in 
citizen cooperation with the public au- 
thorities in working out the 


solutions of their 
sa) Be local traffic prob- 
lems.” — 


The other resolu- 
tion, relating to 
highway bridges, 
urges that the au- 
thority to build toll 
bridges be granted 
only upon definite 
conditions. “These 
conditions,” the 
resolution states, 
“should include a 
requirement that 
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construction and operation will be under the control 
of appropriate public agencies with a duty to see that 
the public interest is in all ways safeguarded and a 
provision that the right to collect tolls shall cease af- 
ter there has been an opportunity to obtain a reason- 
able return.” 

Among the suggested resolutions which were referred 
to the Board of Directors instead of being passed was 
one, proposed by the National Association of Finance 
Companies, urging that procedure for confiscation of 
motor vehicles used for illegal transportation of liquor 
be brought under the Volstead Act; one on commercial 
aeronautics; one, proposed by the Norristown Chamber 
of Commerce, proposing regulation of bus and truck 
traffic by the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
one urging that consideration now be given to the im- 
provement of roads which are not now in the county, 
state and federal systems of highway improvement. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Among the resolutions which were adopted appear 
several of indirect interest to automotive manufacturers. 
In this group is the resolution urging the formation in 
each trade of a trade relations committee composed of 
representatives of every branch of the trade; the resolu- 
tion urging revision and simplification in the methods 
of administration of federal taxes; and the resolution 
advocating reduction in corporation taxes. 

Visualizing the automobile business as a vitally im- 
portant part of American industry as a whole with 
many problems of manufacturing, industrial relations 
and distribution in common with other types of produc- 
ing enterprises, the four-day sessions held much that 
was of interest. 

And automotive men took an important part in pre- 
sentation and orientation of these general problems. 
A. J. Brosseau, president, Mack Trucks, Inc., probably 
was the most active automotive representative, since he 
talked at two different sessions of the convention and 
presided over a third. H. H. Rice, assistant to the pres- 
ident, General Motors Corp., analyzed current trends in 
industrial relations before the manufacturing group, 
while Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the board, Hudson 
Motor Car Co., and president of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, was a prominent figure dur- 
-ing the week with his two addresses, one before the 
Pan-American Commercial Conference and the other 
before the dinner of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. Alfred Reeves, general manager, N.A.C.C.; M. 
L. Heminway, general manager, Motor & Accessory 
Manufacturers Association; Howard E. Coffin, National 
Air Transport and Hudson Motor Car Co., and a num- 
ber of others also were in attendance. 


Progress Toward Coordination 


Continued progress toward friendly and constructive 
coordination of transportation agencies was predicted 
. at the Transportation and Communication Session, with 
Mr. Brosseau prophesying that future bus and truck 
regulation will proceed along sane, sound lines. Mr. 
Brosseau commended the action of Congress in asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate and 
_report on the uses of motor buses and trucks, and em- 
phasized the growing importance of the bus as a trans- 
port medium despite the fact that its place and func- 
tion are not yet wholly determined and understood. 

Pointing out that the longer hauls have been found 
relatively unattractive to truck operators, Mr. Brosseau 
reiterated the belief that various modes of transporta- 
tion can be coordinated in a mutually satisfactory man- 
ner and to the maximum benefit of the public. He 
pointed out that the highways of the country can and 
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are being made to serve, not only the shippers, but also 
the railways and other transportation agencies. 

The great public benefits derived from the highways 
were emphasized also at one of the general sessions by 
William J. Dean, president, Nichols, Dean & Gregg, who 
said that the public in the future “will benefit to an 
untold degree by the quickened service which highway 
transportation offers,” and pointed out that “this serv- 
ice depends upon the sound continuance of a progressive 
highway program.” He added that “here the welfare 
of all depends upon enlightened action of many govern- 
mental bodies.” 

Motor transport got relatively minor attention this 
year, however, at the Transportation and Communica- 
tion Session, a spirited and at times acrimonious debate 
regarding the merchant marine and the possibilities of 
the Government getting out of the shipping business 
taking up most of the time. The majority opinion 
among Chamber members, of course, is that the mer- 
chant marine should be entirely in private hands at the 
earliest possible moment, although a number of mem- 
bers feel that maintenance of an American merchant 
marine on such private basis must be absolutely assured 
before the Government gives up its activities. There 
seemed to be some belief on the part of Chamber mem- 
bers that the U. S. Shipping Board was promoting and 
urging a building program which would tend to put 
the Government into the shipping business for a longer 
time rather than to get it out as quickly as possible. 

Any such purpose on the part of the Shipping Board 
was violently disclaimed by T. V. O’Connor, its chair- 
man, who addressed the meeting and declared that the 
Board does not contemplate entering upon a new pro- 
gram of ship building. He further declared that the 
Board is making every effort to dispose of its ships. 

Postal Rates and Business 

Maintenance of a high standard of quality for mem- 
bership on the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
urged by Alba B. Johnson, president, Railway Business 
Association. A. C. Pearson, chairman of the board, 
United Publishers Corp., discussing certain relation- 
ships of postal rates to business efficiency, said: “We 
are hopeful that Congress will be able to appreciate the 
justice of proper allowances for governmental policy 
services and when this is done it will be in a position 
to make a revision of the present scale of postal rates 
on commercial business that will be helpful to business 
in general and enable the Post Office Department to 
service the public in the manner in which it was origi- 
nally intended.” 

Emphasis on the continuance of relatively high wages 
as a concomitant of permanent industrial prosperity 
and permanently wide markets was a feature of the 
session of the Manufacturing Division again this year 
as it was last. Mr. Rice, of General Motors, pointed out 
that high wages are necessary to prosperity, adding, 
however, that high production basically is the thing 
which makes prosperity, with high wages following 
rather than preceding. Julius H. Barnes, former presi- 
dent of the Chamber, spoke of the vital effects of high 
wages in maintaining purchasing power for products of 
industry, while A. T. Morey, general manager, Com- 
monwealth Steel Co., voiced the belief that the con- 
suming power of the people always will be equal to their 
producing power. 

In discussion of the formal papers, others concurred 
in these views, the chief difference from last year’s 
discussion being that the principle of maintaining wages 
at relatively high levels as long as possible rather than 
cutting them at the first opportunity now seems to have 
gained almost universal acceptance among important in- 
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dustrial executives. A year ago a very considerable 
argument was precipitated when the idea was broached 
and advocated by Paul Litchfield, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 

Mr. Rice, talking on “Wages in Relation to Costs,” 
gave a list of reasons for our increased business with- 
out wage reductions in the face of declining prices, be- 
ginning with small individual profits and quick returns, 
rapid turnover, elimination of waste and prevalence of 
research and ending up with lack of class distinction, 
instalment selling and the efficiency promoted by the 
automobile and good roads. 

All of the reasons for our prosperity, Mr. Rice 
showed, lay emphasis on things which enhance produc- 
tion and do not include at all things which retard. 
“High wages are more a result of prosperity than pros- 
perity is a result of high wages,” Mr. Rice said, adding 
that “Prosperity is a result of high average produc- 
tion per man, however that high production may be 
achieved so that the order is: first, high production; 
second, prosperity; third, high wages.” Continuing, Mr. 
Rice said in part: 

“Though it may be admitted that high wages mean 
greater purchasing power, that 
merely is saying in another way that 
high wages indicate a_ prosperity 
which can only exist with high pro- 
duction, for real wages of course are 
merely stated in terms of money for 
convenience of exchange, and every 
return, whether it is called interest, 
profits, or wages, must come in the 
long run out of production and can- 
not exceed production. 

“Too frequently we hear discus- 
sion of wages as if somehow they 
were only distantly related to pro- 
duction, when as a matter of fact, as 
I have endeavored to show, the two 
are so tied together that they are ab- 
solutely inseparable. 

“We have been witnessing lately 
something which has puzzled the 
economic writers, a fall in prices 
with a rise in real wages and ac- 
companied by a high level of profits. 
This has only come about by lower 
cost, or in other words, a higher av- 
erage production. 

“This has spelled prosperity for all, 
but it is pertinent to call attention to the fact that this 
can continue only so long as there is no let up in the 
increase of production, whether that is brought about 
by new processes or inventions or is further effected 
by any of the causes named by the students of our 
economic situation referred to before. 

“So then, the way to increased wages in a larger sense 
can only be reached through increased production, which 
is in turn dependent upon a larger market through lower 
prices to the public. 

“There can be no quarrel with the shorter day or 
the shorter week per se, without reduction in the wage, 
providing the unit cost does not increase, but only a 
dissent with the demand which seemingly always ac- 
companies such suggestions; namely, that the shorter 
hours or the shorter week must be accompanied with 
no reduction in real wage ignoring the question of 
production. 

“A reduction follows as an inevitable consequence 
unless and until efficiency and invention increase pro- 
duction per worker and per hour sufficiently to make 
up the difference. If we do not do that, we must all 
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accept less. 

“There has been an encouraging acceptance of this 
idea of production as the only source of prosperity by 
those who have not in the past been disposed to em- 
phasize this matter. While selfish human nature tends 
to make us all magnify our own contribution to the 
common weal, it is one of the signs of progress that 
greater emphasis than formerly is now being placed. 
by workers as well as employer on the necessity for 
high production and the utilization of every means to 
that end. 

ine obligation to do this rests, of course, upon man- 
agement and worker alike, and the results are beneficial 
not only to the worker directly, but to the consuming 
public, which includes everybody. 

“This idea may well be accepted, in this country at 
least, by everyone, for it would be almost physically 
impossible to prevent the worker, if anyone wanted to 
do so, from sharing in the results of increased produc- 
tion. 

“And nobody does want to do so. In fact, just the 
contrary, for if there is anything certain, it is that the 
greatest prosperity exists where it is the most general. 

“Intelligent cooperation between 
worker and employer in making use 
of improved methods, without limita- 
tion of effort, will result in reducing 
unit cost and the savings resulting 
thereby will rebound to the benefit of 
worker, employer and consumer alike. 

“T do not mean that there is no 
problem of the distribution of cre- 
ated wealth, but the world has never 
seen such an example of wide dis- 
tribution of wealth and increased 
prosperity of all as we have wit- 
nessed in this country of late years. 

“Much of this result has come 
about, I believe, through a conscious 
effort to make the division fairer.” 

A further optimistic note regard- 
ing relations between labor and capi- 
tal was struck by Haley Fiske, presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., when he told a general session of 
the convention that to his mind 
there are “increasing signs of bet- 
ter understanding between employ- 
er and employee. There is much 
evidence,” Mr. Fiske went on, “that 
business men are regarding the human element in la- 
bor relationships; on the other hand that the trade 
unions are recognizing that peace and prosperity can 
be promoted by understanding, by cooperation, by 
recognition of a common interest in industry. 

“We are witnessing many experiments; personnel 
administration; cooperation in shop management even 
in some cases including wage adjustments; suggestion 
systems with prize awards not on wages but in the 
promotion of efficiency, in improvement of apparatus and 
conditions under which it is used, and in saving of time, 
money, labor or material; single company unions; ac- 
cident prevention; hygienic attention to work rooms; 
medical and surgical attention, dental work, nursing, 
cafeteria service, milk supply; profit sharing; stock 
purchasing by employees helped by contributions from 
employers; mutual benefit associations with corporate 
assistance; pensions; efforts in seasonal employments to 
cut down lay-offs and even giving allowances in cases of 
unemployment; intensive health work in factory and 
home. 

“One of the most interesting experiments in this last 
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mentioned work is in an industry with a very high death 
rate from tuberculosis and silicosis, where a campaign 
has begun financed by the United States Government 
and a life insurance company whose joint contributions 
have been doubled by the employers.” 

There was general agreement among the executives 
attending the meeting that the American idea of per- 
mitting individual settlement of all industrial relations 
problems without Government interference was superior 
to that of Great Britain where the Government plays an 
important role in such matters. The general opinion 
seemeed well summed up in the expression of one dis- 
cusser to the effect that “paternalism has no more place 
in Government than it has in industry—and it has none 
in industry.” The opinion was held by several speakers 
that relations between capital and labor can and are 
being developed on a more cordial basis each year, the 
feeling being that “it is possible to develop touch with 
employees which is an honest one.” 


Employee Welfare Work 


Despite the distaste for paternalism, much emphasis 
was laid by several speakers on company cafeterias, 
pension systems, social clubs, and various other types 
of company-employee activity, some of which have in 
them certain elements of paternalism fundamentally, 
although in many cases most of that element has been 
removed by the basis upon which these factors were 
started and the basis upon which they are operated. 
Little that is new as regards industrial relations was 
developed at the session this year, most of the discus- 
sion centering around the same type of industrial rela- 
tions activity which has been common in most progres- 
sive firms for a number of years back and around the 
well-worn advice to apply the golden rule on week days 
as well as on Sundays. 

Mr. Brosseau presided at the manufacturing session. 

A plea for cooperation of American and foreign busi- 
ness organizations to raise the world’s standard of liv- 
ing and to increase world consumption was made by 
Mr. Chapin, in his address before the American Section 
of the International Chamber of Commerce on the eve 
of the opening general session of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Stressing the broad view of foreign trade taken by 
the automobile industry, Mr. Chapin pointed out that 
through cooperation of the character suggested foreign 
industries would benefit by mass production and thus be 
enabled to reduce prices. This would involve new com- 
petition for American business, but he said the country 
would have to take the chance that by ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness it would be able to keep on a proper com- 
petitive cost basis. 


Alternative is Pictured 


The alternative to a stimulation of world buying 
power through greater industrial development, lower 
prices, higher wages and therefore a higher standard 
of living, Mr. Chapin described as follows: 

“Within five years world trade under present condi- 
tions may be so highly competitive that it will be un- 
profitable for many manufacturers. Why not keep the 
present world-producing capacity busy by increasing 
world consumption and automatically adding to the 
wealth of all countries by so doing. 

“Why spend any of our appropriations for the adver- 
tising and promotion of export trade in a sales fight 
against the goods of other countries? This would only 
be wasteful and cause much bitter feeling. The results 
will be far more profitable if these funds and this effort 
are devoted to a joint stimulation of the demand for 
the particular goods involved.” 
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Some of the things needed to bring the world toward 
the standard of living enjoyed in the United States, 
Mr. Chapin said, are greater use of power to raise the 
individual worker’s productivity; better transportation 
to increase trade; use of credit in instalment selling; 
better business ethics, and above all, cooperation of 
business organizations both nationally and internation- 
ally to apply the principles of mass salesmanship in the 
expansion of markets. 

The Domestic Distribution Session was featured by 
the presentation of preliminary figures arising from a 
census of distribution made in Baltimore by the Bureau 
of the Census in collaboration with the Chamber. Other 
cities are being covered and it is proposed to extend the 
work gradually. 

Among the subjects made part of the census are num- 
ber of employees, sales per employee, salaries of em- 
ployees, net sales, average inventories and percentage of 
salaries to sales. 

The census was explained to the members by 
Theodore F. Whitmarsh, chairman of the session, and 
by Paul T. Cherington, of J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc. 

Judge Edwin B. Parker, umpire of the American- 
German Mixed Claims Commission, gave a legal exposi- 
tion of the extent to which business men could cooperate 
to the benefit of trade and industry. He showed how 
business organizations could use the machinery and 
power of the Federal Trade Commission in the correc- 
tion of unfair trade practices and he advocated more 
interchange of trade information. 


Use of Sales Quotas 


L. D. H. Weld, of H. K. McCann Co., showed how sales 
quotas could be adapted to various types of business to 
provide a comparison of actual sales with sales possi- 
bilities, to control budgets, and to supply incentive to 
the sales force. He decried the simple method of tak- 
ing population as the sole gage and mentioned some of 
the many other measurements available, such as maga- 
zine circulation, number of income tax returns, num- 
ber of automobiles, bank deposits, etc. The problem, he 
said, is to find just which factors really affect the sales 
of any given commodity and then combine them, giving 
each the proper weight. 

Reasonably stable current conditions and a relatively 
clear road ahead were the characteristics of the present 
business situation cited by a number of speakers, al- 
though certain definite soft spots were clearly recog- 
nized. Every section of the country, according to 
speakers familiar with the situation locally, is looking 
forward to the rest of the year with some optimism, but 
every section as well has some very real problems to 
meet in the near future. 

Notwithstanding uncertain conditions in many lines 
of business and industry, the situation in the Middle 
West as a whole is favorable, according to Silas H. 
Strawn, chairman of the board, Montgomery Ward & 
Co. “The continuance and volume of recent rains,” he 
said, “is alarming, but with normal weather conditions 
and good crops a satisfactory volume of business in the 
Middle West may be expected for 1927.” The position of 
the farmer, in the Middle West, however, Mr. Strawn 
characterized as “discouraging.” 

Reports concerning conditions in other parts of the 
country were less specific in character but a note of 
reasonable optimism ran through them all, with the far 
western speaker full of enthusiasm about the future 
for his section. The report sent in from the Pacific 
Coast by Harry Chandler, Times Mirror Co., predicted 
that the Pacific Coast will, as a result of the western 
tide of development, be the front door of America’s com- 
merce in the future. He based his assertion on the 
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awakening of the Orient and on the opening of new 
commercial highways to Mexico. 

The South, according to George H. Baldwin, general 
manager, Commodores Point Terminal Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is dependent for prosperity not only on the 
encouragement which our Government gives capital to 
invest in business enterprises, but also very largely on 
the rehabilitation of European currencies and stabiliza- 
tion of the foreign economic situation 
in general. The vital problem of defla- 
tion in Florida, he said, “is being met 
successfully under the leadership of the 
many sound and large banks of the 
state. Florida is sound today in her 
business,” he said, “in her conserva- 
tively managed financial institutions, in 
her real estate values and in her fu- 
ture.” 

Emergence of New England from 
some of the unfavorable conditions 
brought about by her attainment of in- 
dustrial maturity was 
pictured by John S&S. 
Lawrence, Lawrence & 
Co., Boston, Mass. ‘‘In- 
dustrial maturity,” Mr. 
Lawrence defined as “a 
condition where an ex- 
tensive industrial de- 
velopment, created and 
built up under the econ- 
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As automotive manufacturers have been recognizing 
for some while back, the potential market for automo- 
tive products in the other Americas is likely to develop 
to tar greater proportions than anyone had thought 10 
years ago. The vast potentialities of this market were 
vividly pictured at the Chamber meeting by E. B. 
Filsinger, manager, export department, Lawrence & Co., 
when he predicted that “‘the business of this vast region 
which we are discussing, imports and 
exports, by 1937 will reach the extra- 
ordinary total of 11 or 12 billion dol- 
lars.” The rapidly growing economic 
well-being of the other Americas, the ac- 
tive participation of United States capi- 
tal in the development of that well-be- 
ing, the increase of manufacturing es- 
tablishments of every sort in Latin 
America, and the favorable tariff rela- 
tions between Latin America and North 
America were among the _ reasons 
stressed by Mr. Filsinger as a basis 
for the trade advances 
which he predicts. 

No meager part of 
this growth seems 
likely to be affected 
materially by the de- 
velopment of good 
roads which has been 
going on in Latin 
America, and on the 








omics of a_ previous e Trucks, Inc., was elected vice-president very favorable attitude 
period, is) forced to of the United States Chamber of Commerce, toward further road 
meet competition based representing the Eastern Division, at the development on_ the 


on modern invention, 
new methods of produc- 
tion and distribution 
and a greatly altered 
economic. environ- 
ment.” 


annual meeting of the Chamber in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last week. 


Other newly elected officers are: 


President—Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of 
the board, American Exchange Irving Trust 


part of important Latin 
American statesmen, 
as pointed out by Mr. 
Chapin in his talk on 
“New World Roads” 
before the Pan Ameri- 


Two years ago, peo- Co., New York. can Commercial Con- 
ple of the East were Chairman of the Board of Directors—Edwin ference. Mr. Chapin 
concerned Mr. Law- B. Parker, Houston, Tex., umpire American- urged the Latin Ameri- 
rence said, “over the can representatives to 


effect on our own peo- 
ple of the pessimism 
about New England 
that reached us from 
within and _ without. 
Today we are not only 
encouraged but confi- 








German Mixed Claims Commission. 


Other officers were reelected and Stanley 
Bullard, vice-president, Bullard Machine Tool 
Co., was reelected a member of the board 
of directors to represent the First District. 


“get behind your en- 
gineers and give them 
public support as we 
have sought to do it 
here in the United 
States. The task is a 
large one,” Mr. Chapin 














dent. Today New Eng- 
land interests are 
grouped and organized on a New England basis 
hitherto undreamed of.” Concluding, Mr. Lawrence 
said of New England manufacturers, “We stake our 
faith for the future on the value of the services we 
shall render, on the high quality and intelligence of our 
people, on the irresistible force that comes when highly 
developed individualism is harnessed into full and com- 
plete cooperation, and finally, on our leaders.’ 

A good outlook for foreign trade was another factor 
developed at the sessions which added to the general 
feeling of confidence regarding the immediate business 
future. Much of the discussion of export markets in 
and about the meetings centered around trends in trade 
with Latin America and South America, largely be- 
cause of the emphasis given to this branch of our over- 
seas economic relationships by the holding of the Third 
Pan-American Commercial Conference concurrently 
with the U. S. Chamber of Commerce convention. 


admitted, “but its re- 
turns are infinitely 
worth while socially, spiritually and economically.” 

That these fine possibilities for vast development of 
Latin American markets for automotive and other 
products are not to be fulfilled without hard work and 
serious attention to sound marketing practices, however, 
was evident from some of the very practical trade ques- 
tions brought up by the Latin Americans at the con- 
ference. 

Enrique A Schroeder, delegate from Uraguay, for 
example, pointed out certain methods of marketing 
procedure which have tended to lower the prestige of 
United States commercial interests in Latin America 
considerably. Among these he listed ignorance on the 
part of the great majority of manufacturers of the 
United States of the requirements, customs, needs and 
peculiarities of the Latin American market; the lack 
of willingness of these same manufacturers to adapt 
themselves to necessities, and neglect in meeting Euro- 
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pean competition which is constantly increasing, all of 
which has resulted in loss of much business. 

United States manufacturers also fail frequently to 
conform to the customs and even the laws of the Latin 
American countries, Mr. Schroeder charged, while they 
frequently have been inconsiderate in action and pro- 
cedure, thus deeply prejudicing the commercial interests 
involved. Canceling of agencies for products, the local 
market for which had been established by local firms, 
was one of the inconsiderate actions mentioned by Mr. 
Schroeder. 

Foreign Interests Overlooked 

This necessity for careful and intelligent operation of 
foreign marketing methods was further emphasized by 
Henry D. Sharpe, president, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
who told a general session of the chamber convention 
hat “foreign interests are sometimes overlooked in 
adapting domestic policies and administrative measures. 
And foreign interests sometimes have just causes for 
complaint, in our own country as well as in these foreign 
countries.” Mr. Sharpe struck an optimistic note, 
however, in pointing out that “Peaceful and prosperous 
conditions in the Latin American Republics and a 
friendly attitude toward the United States will mean 
much in the development of mutually profitable busi- 
ness between these countries and the United States.” 

Generally speaking, as a matter of fact, there was a 
feeling of thorough confidence in the consistent growth 
of our future Latin American trade, and a universal 
belief that the economic bonds between the Americas 
are growing stronger as the years goon. The situation 
was well summarized by Secretary of State Frank B. 
Kellogg, who told the conference delegates that: 

“The more I study conditions on this continent, the 
more I am impressed with the fact that the basic 
principles underlying the civilization of all the repub- 
lics of America are essentially the same; their political 
ideals are in entire harmony with one another and their 
social development is moving along the same lines. 
Those facts constitute a firm basis for international 
sympathy and good feeling. The points of resemblance 
which unite us are far more numerous and far more 
important than any differences which may exist.” 

Part of Mr. Chapin’s speech on “What is Our Goal 
in Foreign Trade?” before the American Section, 
International Chamber of Commerce, at the dinner 
on Monday, follows: 

“It is the logical purpose of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce to promote world trade on a sound 
basis. Outside of the selfish interest involved, ex- 
pansion of world trade affords means whereby the 
standard of living of all peoples is raised, better 
education becomes more available, finer medical care 
becomes possible with its resultant prolongation of 
life, and in general greater individual happiness is 
achieved. 

“Commerce is the missionary that, in one form or 
another, ministers to these wants. The time has now 
arrived when an international viewpoint is neces- 
sary for the long-range future of our export trade. 
The last 10 years have seen an enormous develop- 
ment of world producing and manufacturing capacity. 
Europe finds need of keeping its factories busier. We 
are lucky in the great volume of our domestic con- 
sumption but our productive facilities have outrun 
this and the next five years will see European and 
American manufacturers in a great struggle for world 
markets. 

“America enters this new era with an entirely dif- 
ferent conception of manufacturing and selling meth- 
ods than ever before. We now are aiming constantly 
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at low selling prices and low profits per unit rather 
than high. Our evolution of this new policy has 
proved it so practical and helpful to our people that 
it has given us complete control of our domestic mar- 
kets in almost all products. Europe is now heading 
towards mass production and is constantly sending its 
factory experts here to study our methods. 

“Meanwhile another great new movement has taken 
place. I refer to the trend toward mass salesman- 
ship. With the rapid and picturesque upbuilding of 
mass production in the United States our business 
men have seen the advantage of united efforts to 
reduce costs and thus increase volume. This has 
brought about the formation of trade organizations 
of each industry. No longer is the future of any 
business a haphazard growth in which chance is a 
large element. The aim for high prices is in the dis- 
card. The public gives its allegiance to those prod- 
ucts which are sold at a close margin and begrudges 
fair profits to no one. Mass salesmanship helps sus- 
tain mass production and has proven a great factor 
in the high standard of living that obtains with us 
today. 

“If mass salesmanship is a success in this country 
and the world markets of all industry must bé ex- 
panded to keep the productive capacity busy, why 
not unite the mass salesmanship of the world? 

“Why should not our organized industries combine 
their efforts with European and other manufacturing 
countries to increase legitimately the world consump- 
tion? Mind you, this is entirely different than any 
combination to divide up the trade of the world. Its 
purpose would be to enlarge world demand and keep 
all production facilities busy. 

“Mankind is just awakening to many of its needs. 
It is willing to work harder to satisfy them. This 
extra labor will supply the goods to pay for more of 
our products. International organizations of each 
industry can point the way to a greater world pro- 
duction and consequent consumption. The first in- 
centive, however, must be the desire to consume. 
Otherwise why should a man labor at all or why 
should he become more efficient? Greater consump- 
tion will mean not harder labor conditions but prob- 
ably less actual hours of work. It simply will be 
more effectively accomplished. The time has arrived 
when the heads of our American industries can well 
meet with the leaders of their industry in other pro- 
ducing countries with the purpose of studying ways of 
increasing world consumption in their particular line. 


Natural Resources Small Factor 


“I believe our great natural resources are a smaller 
factor in our present day prosperity than is cus- 
tomarily thought. American manufacturing and bus- 
iness methods have created a wonderful consumptive 
demand. Money has been circulated more rapidly. 
The very size of our production and consequent com- 
petition is stimulating new ways of manufacturing 
that are better and cheaper. 

“Europe has greater productive capacity, but local 
markets are unwilling to buy in sufficient quantities 
and world markets are relatively undeveloped. In 
the past two years we in the motor industry have seen 
a radical world-increase in the desire to own motor 
vehicles. Other manufacturers have recognized the 
rapid growth in their demand. I believe that the 
average citizen of this sphere is just beginning to 
realize there are many things he had thought beyond 
his ability to own which he now discovers it is worth 
his while to possess and he makes the purchase.” 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Shifting of Executives 
in Industry is Heavy 


E remarked a while back 

about the rather large 
number of changes in factory 
sales managers which had been 
recorded in the last 12 months. 
In every division of the indus- 
try, as a matter of fact, exec- 
utive changes continue to be 
fairly numerous. Since last 
November, for example, the 
Factory List, compiled by the 
Automotive Industrial Red Book, 
shows that 367 executives in 
vehicle and engine manufac- 
turing plants have changed 
their positions. During that 
same period 509 new names 
have made their appearance on 
the executive rolls of these 
same manufacturing organiza- 
tions for the first time, while 
470 names which did appear 
last November have been elim- 
inated. A number of the 509 
new names, of course, are men 
who have previously been asso- 
ciated with the industry, but in 
positions of less importance 
than those listed among the 
more or less major executives. 
The constant flux of personnel 
in the industry makes neces- 
sary constant repetition of ideas 
in many forms, since new men 
need to become familiar with 
old methods and commonly 
practised ways of doing various 
things. Both the opportunity 
for advancement and the neces- 
sity for constantly progressive 
performance on the part of 
existing incumbents of the var- 
ious executive positions in the 
industry are evidenced by these 
records of continuous change. 


* * * 


A Junk Man Talks 
About Scrapped Cars 


UST as it takes more than 
one swallow to make a good 
drink, so it takes the ideas of 
more than one experienced au- 
tomobile junk yard man to give 


a typical picture of current 
scrapping methods. Just the 
same, some of the things we 
heard from such a man the 
other day seemed interesting. 
Ninety per cent of the cars he 
takes for scrapping come from 
dealers in his vicinity who have 
taken the cars as_ trade-ins. 
The scrap man’s interest in 
these cars is purely that of a 
replacement parts merchant. 
The actual scrap he sells 
doesn’t interest him; he wants 
to buy only from dealers who 
will in turn buy second-hand 
parts from him. Moreover, he 
confines his buying as much as 
possible to standard cars, so 
that the second-hand parts will 
moye more quickly. He isn’t 
keen about Fords, though, as 
Ford parts are so cheap, he 
says, as to make salvaging 
second-hand parts unprofitable. 
And here’s perhaps his most 
interesting statement: ‘‘Six 
years is about the maximum 
age of cars taken in for scrap- 
ping; some reach the scrap 
yard much earlier. The useful 
mileage in a car, moreover, is 
not always in direct proportion 
to the original selling price of 
the car either.” Certain parts 
of certain cars never are worth 
salvaging, he told us, and the 
experienced junk man knows 
what these parts are before the 
car comes into his yard. “Fifty 
dollars,” he said, “is the aver- 
age price I pay for a used car 
brought to me for scrapping.” 


* * * 


Automobiles Named After 
Animals and Birds 


ITH the entrance of the 

new Reo product, the Wol- 
verine, into the field, the cur- 
rent number of animals and 
birds in the menagerie of cur- 
rent automobile nomenclature 
is raised to three. John Willys 
is responsible for the other two 
with his Whippet family and 
the Falcon. In the long list of 


automobile names which have 
come and gone since the begin- 
ning of the industry, it is a bit 
surprising to note that rela- 
tively few have been taken from 
the animal and bird kingdoms. 
As a matter of fact two of the 
three now in use—the Falcon 
and the Wolverine—are mak- 
ing their second appearance on 
automobile nameplates. There 
was a Wolverine car which 
passed out of the picture along 
about 1905 and a Falcon which 
bobbed its head up for a short 
time only about five or six years 
ago. The Buffalo was one of 
the first animals to get an auto- 
mobile named after itself, al- 
though the chances are that the 
town rather than the animal 
was the namesake of those cars, 
one a gasoline and the other an 
electric vehicle, which existed 
around 1901 and 1902. Two 
Eagles, one of which never flew, 
have been recorded in automo- 
bile history, as have one Fox, 
one Wolf, one Wasp and one 
Petrel. 


* * * 


Crawford Brothers 
Design Winning Cars 


HATEVER values or trou- 

bles the attempted revival 
of stock car racing may bring 
to automobile manufacturers, 
the results of the first contest 
at the Atlantic City Speedway, 
Amatol, N. J., must have been 
highly pleasing to one family 
of automobile engineers. There 
were 14 entries in the 75-mile 
stock car race. Out of the 
first seven to finish, four of the 
cars were designed by the 
Crawford brothers, Charles 
Sharp Crawford being respon- 
sible for the Stutz designs 
which won first and seventh 
places and James M. Craw- 
ford for the Auburns which 
finished second and _ fourth. 
Two Lochinvars seem te have 
come out of the West for the 
occasion.—-N. G. S. 
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Side view of the Minerva-Bournonville six cylinder rotary valve engine 





Front view of engine with 
chain cover removed 


Yotion eld Here on Bournonville 


Rotary Valve 


ngine 


Design drafted in this country some years ago is perfected 
by Minerva Motors of Belgium and rumor is that it 


will be adopted by American manufacturer. 


By W. F. Bradley 


ESIGNED in America, the Minerva-Bournonville 
D rotary valve engine was perfected in the experi- 

mental department of Minerva Motors, Antwerp, 
Belgium, and is now being returned to the United 
States, in order, most likely, to be adopted by one of the 
leading motor companies which already has an op- 
tion on the American rights. 

Engineer Bournonville, a Belgian resident in New 
York, presented his engine to the Minerva company two 
years ago and requested its assistance in eliminating 
certain difficulties associated with his design. As a 
prodicer of Knight-type engines, Minerva was particu- 
larly qualified for this work, and now after 24 months’ 
tests and experiments, the engine is pronounced equal to 
the Knight as a performer, while cheaper to produce, 
and easier to handle, dismantle and erect. Minerva 
holds exclusive rights for all European countries, while 
Bournonville has American rights and is negotiating 
with American manufacturers. 

The Minerva-Bournonville engine possesses a rotary 
valve mounted in a bore in the head of the cylinder and 
making one revolution for six turns of the crankshaft. 


For each cylinder the valve has three pockets which 
assure communication between the intake and the ex- 
haust ports on the one hand, and a port to the cylinder 
on the other. On compression and expansion the cylin- 
drical portion of the rotary valve masks the passage into 
the cylinder. The spark plug is mounted in the usual 
inclined position. 

All previous attempts to perfect the rotary valve en- 
gine have failed by reason of inability to hold compres- 
sion or to assure adequate lubrication. The Minerva- 
Bournonville overcomes this by means of what may be 
described as an elastic bearing. The tunnel in which 
the valve rotates is cylindrical on an arc of only a few 
degrees. Carried on the valve, in the vertical axis of 
the cylinder, is a cast-iron shoe surmounted by a cast- 
iron wedge, with a hardened steel ball between shoe and 
wedge. The wedge exerts pressure on the shoe, and 
through it on the rotary valve, by means of a stud and 
an adjustable coil spring placed in a horizontal passage 
in the valve casing. In the case of the six-cylinder en- 
gine, just ready for production, the valve is in two parts, 
the shoes are in four parts, the wedges are in two parts, 
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there are two balls under 
each wedge and there are 
two springs pressing 
against the vertical wall of 
each wedge. 

The bore of the valve 
tunnel gives sufficient 
clearance to allow for the 
maximum expansion of the 
valve, so that seizure at this 
point is impossible. The 
shoes are cut out of a tube 
bored to a diameter slightly 
larger than that of the 
valve, the difference being 
about 1-1000 of the diam- 
eter. They are turned ex- 
ternally to assure an equal 
thickness over their entire 
width. The wedges have 
an angle of 7 to 7% deg. 
The steel ball B, mounted 
between the wedge and the 
shoe, is free in a vertical 
direction and only works 
laterally; when the shoe is 
carried round by the valve, 
it communicates this turn- 


ROTARY VALVE ENGINE 








UGENE BOURNONVILLE, inventor 

of the Bournonville rotary valve engine, 
originally came to this country about 1906 
to introduce the process of oxy-acetylene 
welding. In 1914 Mr. Bournonville was al- 
lowed two patents on a rotary valve and that 
year he rebuilt a Fiat 1907 model four-cylin- 
der engine, fitting it with a new cylinder block 
that contained the rotary valve in the head. 


Owing to the war his work on this engine 
was interrupted, but he took it up again in 
1921. A six-cylinder engine was then built, 
with a valve in the head rotating at one-sixth 
crankshaft speed, the valve being made in 
two parts placed end to end. 

A car fitted with this engine was driven 
across the Continent and back again by the 
inventor’s son, but in spite of this impressive 
performance it was impossible to interest 
American makers. 

The chief differences between the 1921 de- 
sign and the present engine built by Minerva 
Motors seem to be that means are now pro- 
vided for automatically taking up wear or 
contraction of the valve, and that the valve 
is larger in diameter relative to the cylinder 
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It is claimed that this 
engine not only is much 
cheaper to manufacture 
than the double sleeve valve 
type, but that it compares 
very favorably in this re- 
spect with the poppet valve 
L-head engine. The wedge 
and the shoe are of the 
same grade of cast iron as 
the cylinder block. The ro- 
tary valve is of case-hard- 
ening steel. The reason for 
making the valve in two 
parts is that it can be 
driven from the center, 
which form of drive facili- 
tates mounting and dis- 
mounting. The valve drive- 
shaft carries on its center. 
two forks making 180 deg. 
with each other. These 
forks engage into slots in 
the ends of the valves. This 
shaft is much smaller in 
diameter than the inter- 
nal diameter of the valve. 
Its forward end is milled 





ing movement to the wedge, 
which in its movement 
tends to compress. the 
spring. The pressure of 
the wedge is therefore di- 


design. 


bore, which makes possible much higher on the 
speeds than were attainable with the earlier 


flat and fits into a_ slot 
driving pinion, 
while its rear end carries 
a helical pinion for driv- 
ing an oil distributor. 








rect on the shoe. 

Adjustment of the mech- 
anism is simple and makes it possible to determine ex- 
ternally whether there is any movement of the shoe and 
the wedge, which movement could be set up by dilatation 
of the valve or by abnormal friction caused by lack of 
oil. After the engine has been started up, the adjusting 
plug A is screwed down on the spring, and by means of 
a short rod passing through the plug any movement of 
the wedge C can be detected. If the plug is screwed 
down until there is no movement of the rod passing 
through it, this is an indication that the wedge is exert- 
ing sufficient pressure on the valve to prevent it lifting 
under explosion. The driving effort remains constant, 
for it depends on the coefficient of friction of the valve 
and the shoe, and the pressure at the moment of explo- 
sion. 

Movement of the shoe and the valve can take place 
only for two reasons, as follows: (1) Dilatation of the 
valve increases the thrust on the shoe, causing this to 
turn and take up a corresponding position; (2) the co- 
efficient of friction is increased by reason of foreign 
matter, such as dust or an unlubricated portion of the 
roller, this latter tending to carry the shoe round with 
it, thus displacing the wedge and immediately decreas- 
ing the pressure. Under all conditions the valve oper- 
ates freely, while providing sufficient pressure to assure 
gas-tightness. The shoes are bored to a diameter equal 
to that of the valve at its maximum temperature, and 
the part of the cylinder D, in the drawings, has the same 
diameter. The difference between this and the normal 
diameter of the valve is slight, being not more than 
1:1000, and the valve exerts a sufficient pressure on the 
edges of the ports during the period of starting up to 
assure gas-tightness until the normal temperature has 
been attained. After this the valve bears equally on the 
entire surface. By reason of the design any required 
timing is possible and the biggest desirable openings are 
obtainable. 


A pinion keyed on the 
front end of the crankshaft 
drives an intermediary shaft with a reduction of 3 to 1, 
and from this the combined water pump and Delco gen- 


Section through 
valve and upper 
part of cylinder. 
(Valve is driven 
at one-sizth 
crankshaft speed) 

















Sketch of valve and its 
automatic adjustment. 
(Lower view shows top 
surface of one wedge. 
The difference in the 
diameters of valve, 
valve bore and wedge 
is exaggerated for 
clearness) 
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erator shaft is operated. From the intermediate shaft 
there is chain drive to the rotary valve shaft, with a 
further reduction of 2 to 1, thus giving a total reduction 
of 6 to 1 between crankshaft and distributor shaft. The 
chain is a double roller type, on which tension is main- 
tained by a spring-loaded sprocket working against its 
outer face. : 

The accessibility of this valve mechanism is a par- 
ticularly advantageous feature. The entire valve mech- 
anism can be withdrawn, without breaking any joints, 
and without the use of any special tools, in less than 
five minutes. On the rear end of the cylinder block 
is a cover carrying the oil distributor and held in posi- 
tion by five nuts on studs. By removing these five 
nuts, taking out two screws and disconnecting one oil 
line, the cover can be removed and the two halves of 
the valve, together with the four shoes and the two 
wedges, can be pulled out by hand. As the valve has 
a diameter of 85 mm. (3.3 in.) and the size of the 
tunnel is increased by the area of the gas passage 
and the space for the shoe and wedge, the hand can 
be inserted without difficulty. To assure complete 
accessibility when the engine is mounted in a chassis, 
all that is necessary is an inspection cover on the dash- 
board. 

Lubrication of the valve mechanism is assured by a 
distributor driven off the rear end of the rotary valve 
shaft. This distributor sends a drop of oil at intervals 
of 150 revolutions of the crankshaft to four points on 
the top of the wedges opposite the springs. In addition 
there is an oil lead to the intake manifold also giving 
one drop of oil per 150 revolutions. An oil groove is 
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cut on top and near the thick edge of each wedge, and 
from this the lubricant is distributed by oil ways over 
the entire surface of the wedge and to the thin edge, 
from which it drips onto the upper face of the shoe and 
to the face of the valve. By reason of the direction of 
rotation of the valve, the oil is carried between it and 
the shoe. 

It is claimed that even under the most unskilled treat- 
ment the valve cannot be made to seize. Experiments 
in this direction have been carried to extremes, condi- 
tions being created which made it inevitable that some 
portion of the engine should suffer. In every case, how- 
ever, it was found that some other portion of the engine, 
such as pistons, main or connecting rod bearings, showed 
signs of binding before trouble developed with the valve. 

On the first engine produced, the mixture was car- 
ried through the hollow valve into the internal gas pass- 
age communicating with the ports, the object, of course, 
being to reduce the temperature of the valve. While 
this was satisfactory on a short four-cylinder engine, it 
resulted in excessive heating of the mixture in the case 
of a long six-cylinder engine. As a consequence, the gas 
is now admitted direct into a gas passage external to 

_the valve, and in the final type the intake manifold is 
integral with the cylinder, the carburetor being bolted 





















































Cross section of Minerva-Bournonville engine 
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up direct and the gases follow a semi-circular path con- 
centric to the valve. This avoids any possibility of 
“washing” of the oil film from the surface of the valve 
by liquid gasoline in suspension. It has been found that 
the contact of the fresh gases with the surface of the 
valve keeps this at normal temperature, the results be- 
ing equally satisfactory whether the engine is short or 
long. The edge of the pocket impinged on by the hot 
exhaust gases passes immediately afterwards into the 
cool intake gas passage. 

The experimental work has included the construction 
and testing of two distinct types of engine, one of these 
being a four-cylinder of 80 by 120 mm. bore and stroke, 
with a compression ratio of 5.91, big gas passages, and 
developing 60 hp. at 4000 r.p.m.; the other being the 
six-cylinder illustrated herewith, having a bore and 
stroke of 65 by 100 mm. and developing 35 hp. at 3000 
r.p.m. Gas consumption figures are stated to be the 
same as those of a poppet valve type of engine and oil 
consumption is rather less than that of a double sleeve 
valve engine. 

Work in the experimental department has been sup- 
plemented by road tests of a very searching nature. One 
of the engines was run for eight consecutive days and 
nights with a team of drivers who had instructions to 
submit it to the most severe treatment. By reason of 
the large final gear ratio it was possible to maintain the 
engine at 4000 r.p.m. for practically the whole of the 
time. To ascertain the influence of road dust on the 
mechanism the experimental car was run for a whole 
day immediately behind another car on a dusty macadam 
road; no ill effects developed, it is stated. Character- 
istics of this engine are absolute silence, which ought 
to be maintained even after long wear; an entire absence 
of vibration, undoubtedly due to the slow rotary motion 
of the distributor, and a high degree of flexibility. 

Although the engine described has a fixed cylinder 
head, there is nothing in the design to prevent the use 
of a separate head with the usual type of joint. Apart 
from the valve mechanism the engine is normal in its 
design. It has a three-bearing crankshaft, pressure 
lubrication to the main bearings and troughs for the 
connecting rods, and has been designed to fit into the 
normal Minerva chassis taking the place of the firm’s 
122 cu. in. Knight-type engine. 





CIENTIFIC Paper No. 543 of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, by F. B. Silsbee, physicist, and D. W. Ran- 
dolph, assistant mechanical engineer, deals with a 
Linkage-Current Diagram for Representing Magneto 
Operation. The paper puts forward a diagram on 
which the electro-magnetic cycle of operations, which 
leads to the production of a spark by a megneto or 
induction coil, can be presented in detail. Areas on 
the diagram correspond to the changes in energy in- 
volved. It therefore in a way is analogous to the 
“pressure-volume” or the “temperature-entropy” dia- 
gram so widely used in thermodynamic studies. 
Methods are given for plotting the diagram from 
data of various kinds, and sample diagrams are 
shown. In the Appendix is given a detailed mathemat- 
ical discussion of the oscillations which can occur in 
the case when a circuit containing inductance, capac- 
itance and resistance is coupled to another containing 
inductance and resistance only. This combination is 
similar to the system existing when eddy currents in the 
core or when the currents flowing in the spark or in the 
carbon deposit on a fouled spark plug react on the 
current in the magneto winding. 
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Discuss Awordable 


Manufacturing Expenses 


Conference of Production Executive Division of American 
Management Association deals with inventories, budgeting, 
planning of production, safety work and foreman training. 


uling of purchases was the subject of a paper 

presented at a conference of the Production Ex- 
ecutive Division of the American Management Associa- 
tion held in Detroit April 27 to 29, by Carl J. Sherer, 
treasurer of the Marmon Motor Car Co. According to 
the Marmon schedule, the total time required for the 
operations of receiving, inspection, machining, assem- 
bling, etc., is compiled for every item. To this is added 
time needed for transit and a safety factor, by this 
means fixing the date of shipment from the vendor’s 
plant in relation to shipment of the finished car. 

On receiving such supplies they are dumped at the 
head of the machining line, finished parts being trucked 
directly to the assembly line. This, according to Mr. 
Sherer, makes a visual inventory possible in a very 
brief time. It also has eliminated some expenses due 
to indirect labor such as storekeepers, clerks, and truck- 
age from storerooms. Purchases covering a definite 
period of time are made at the beginning of a. season. 

A similar purchasing schedule has been used by the 
Oakland Motor Car Co. with good results, according to 
A. J. Brandt, vice-president in charge of production of 
the Oakland organization. 


Hi: storerooms may be abolished by proper sched- 


Stores of Raw Materials 


J. E. Padgett, assistant to the general superintendent, 
Spicer Mfg. Corp., in a paper on “Stores Control of 
Raw Materials,” pointed out that material must be 
stored somewhere, either in the raw, finished or semi- 
finished state in order to take care of fluctuations in 
production. Mr. Padgett said they have found it neces- 
sary to outguess car manufacturers on their probable 
production from month to month in order that materials 
can be shipped on time if production increases, and also 
to avoid the building up of large inventories of parts 
in case production declines. In stocking inventories of 
raw materials, reports are made out to show the number 
ef days’ supplies on hand, such raw materials being 
always maintained as far as possible to cover a certain 
number of working days. 

A paper by Wallace Clark, consulting management 
engineer, stated that on the whole there are two major 
questions in looking for avoidable manufacturing ex- 
penses: ‘“‘Why are machines not running?” and “Why 
are running machines not producing to capacity?” In 
studying causes Mr. Clark recommended the use of ma- 
chine record charts. Study of such charts would prob- 
ably show, if the machine is standing idle, that this is 
due to: 

1. Change in design, in which case disposal of the 
machine should be studied. 

2. Repairs, in which case lubrication, etc., should 
be investigated. 

3. Poor scheduling. 


4. Lack of trained operators, which may be due to 
wage troubles, etc., indicating need of action by the 
employment department. 

5. Lack of work. This item according to Mr. Clark 
probably represents 75 per cent of the total causes. 
Better scheduling, installation of conveyors, etc., may 
help in reducing unnecessary expense. 

If machines are running but not producing to ca- 
pacity, waste may be due to: 

1. Machines and tools needing repairs. 

2. Material too difficult to handle, which would in- 
dicate need for better inspection following preceding 
operations. 

3. Operators not properly trained for specific work. 

Operators’ physical or mental condition affecting 
work. Lighting conditions or fatigue may offer means 
of alleviating this condition, while dissatisfaction and 
outside influences may also have to be considered. 

Mr. Clark also said that it is desirable to charge 
expenses due to idle machines to an “idle” account 
rather than to the machines which are working. 

“Planning and Controlling Work in Process in Dayton 
Steel Foundry Company” was the subject of a paper 
presented by J. D. Towne, industrial engineer, associ- 
ated with that company. An interesting control system 
has been worked out in this organization. After making 
time studies of all operations, covering both indirect 
and direct labor, a master budget was drafted, based 
on a working period of four weeks. This budget shows 
the number of man-load-hours in steps of 10 per cent 
from zero to 100 per cent production. Copies of this 
budget are supplied to every department head. The 
sheets show at the head the number of wheels corre- 
sponding to various percentages of the total production 
capacity, as well as the number of pounds represented. 
When the production schedule is announced, each de- 
partment head is therefore enabled at a glance to esti- 
mate his total number of man-hours required. 


Cost of Accidents 


Another phase of reducing avoidable expenditures 
was covered in a paper dealing with the reduction or 
elimination of accidents usually classed as avoidable, 
prepared by L. P. Alford, editor of Manufacturing 
Industries, and presented by W. W. Nichols, vice-presi- 
dent of D. P. Brown & Co. This paper is 4 summary 
of a report presented to the American Engineering 
Council in Washington in January. Study of the auto- 
motive industry in this report indicates that increases 
in production (based on common denominator of man- 
hours worked) are accompanied by increases in the ac- 
cident rates. 

A paper by Walter S. Berry, director of training 
Scovill Mfg. Co., described this company’s intelligence 
tests which are used largely for the selection of workers, 
either skilled or unskilled, to increase the percentage of 
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successful workers, decrease the turnover, or both. 
These tests have been followed up by securing from 
company records and foremen such records as would 
indicate the value of the test as demonstrated by the 
capacity of the worker, earnings, turnover rates, etc. 
Three years of application of such tests have demon- 
strated that there is a great variety in the mental 
requirements for different occupations. As applied to 
new employees, it has been possible, however, to sub- 
divide scores on tests, the classification of any employee 
in one of the subdivisions indicating that the probability 
of his employ terminating within six months is high. 

In discussing this paper, Dr. Shulte, director of train- 
ing, General Motors Institute of Technology, pointed out 
that training should be employed for two purposes: 
Decrease in production cost and increase in skill. Wast- 
age due to spoilage in the automotive industry, accord- 
ing to Dr. Shulte, could be cut down by proper foreman 
training. General Motors has trained. 2000 such fore- 
men in the past five years, all but two or three foremen 
in the Chevrolet plant at Flint having been machinists 
two or three years ago. 


Changes in Design 


“Controlling Avoidable Expenditures During a 
Change in Design,” a paper presented by E. E. Vender, 
of Ernst & Ernst, analyzed the various causes of changes 
in design, resulting expenditures and the best methods 
of keeping these down to a minimum. The importance 
of taking into account the best time to make the changes 
in question was emphasized by Mr. Vender. Small 
changes in design not materially affecting the product’s 
design or appearance, and causing but little interruption 
in production, can be attended to automatically by the 
engineering and production departments. When the 
changes are of considerable importance, however, they 
should be considered by a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the sales, manufacturing, engineering, ac- 
counting, purchasing and planning departments. 

When the possibility of such a change develops, the 
engineering department should first send out notices to 
bring material and purchase records up to date. A 
second notice calls for a review of sales and purchase 
contracts, etc., physical check and collection of data 
relative thereto, ascertainment of cost of present equip- 
ment and amount unamortized, determination of cost 
of service to customers, etc., all needed for an intelligent 
preliminary conference of all departments concerned. 
Next it is advisable to prepare a number of estimates 
of the cost of changing, based on various periods of 
time in which such a change is to become effective. 
Charts which can be maintained continuously, showing 
time required, incident to change on the various parts 
for drawings, model, test, making and testing tools, 
procuring materials, processing, etc., are valuable aids. 


Where Savings Are Possible 


After outlining a method of estimating costs incident 
to making a change, Mr. Vender summarized avoidable 
manufacturing expenditures incident to a change in 
design as follows: 

1. Excess overtime. 

2. Bringing materials in expensively in order to 
rush a change. 

3. Rushed requirements, forcing suppliers to pro- 
duce materials or equipment at high costs. 

4. Shut downs for equipment changes. 

5. Delays affecting other departments. 

6. Delays resulting in unfilled orders and loss of 
sales. 

7. Errors, incorrect engineering specifications, in- 
correct equipment plans and purchasing instructions. 
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Mr. Vender was of the opinion that segregation of 
design change costs from general overhead would often 
result in reducing the number of changes made which 
are a result of unstable fancy. 

Discussing this paper, T. R. Jones of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., suggested that it might work well 
to have developmental work incident to changes, revamp- 
ing of machinery, training of workers, etc., carried on 
in a separate department, which in addition to prevent- 
ing a production tie-up would assist in segregating costs. 

“Controlling Avoidable Manufacturing Expenses 
During an Increase or Decrease in Production,” was 
the subject of a paper presented by H. G. Perkins of 
the Chrysler Corp. Dismissing the direct labor question 
as being taken care of by the various wage incentive 
plans, Mr. Perkins considered the remaining two items 
—materials and burden. In general, unit material 
prices are not affected by fluctuations in production, 
unless these are very large. The problems of volume 
of vendor commitments, inventory balance and turnover, 
are largely of proper organization and personnel, with 
sensitive records, etc. For the purpose of regulating 
“Burden,” Mr. Perkins recommends budget control, 
which he designates by the term of “pre-determina- 
tion of costs.” 

In discussing whether department heads should be 
consulted in the formulation of the budget, or schedule, 
Mr. Perkins said that while this would take away any 
alibi, and provide keener interest, department heads 
might be prone to inject a safety factor. To effect a 
compromise, the Chrysler management sets expected 
limitations on production without consultation in ad- 
vance. Each department head must meet these limita- 
tions or explain lack of meeting them in making up 
quotas. 





Current Standardization Work 


OME operators and manufacturers of motor 
coaches find it advantageous to use two 6-volt 
batteries instead of one 12-volt, for the reason that 
this makes the individual unit lighter and therefore 
easier to handle, and also because it facilitates the 
use of 6-volt lamps, which have a longer life. So far 
the S. A. E. has standardized only 12-volt batteries 
for coach service, but in view of the favor with which 
the double battery scheme is looked upon by coach 
builders, a sub-division has been appointed to develop 
new motor coach battery specifications for 14 in. plate 
batteries and recommendations covering the use of 
two 6-volt battery units to replace one 12-volt unit. 
The Subdivision on Sheet Steel of the Iron and 
Steel Division is planning to recommend one of the 
numerous gages now in use for the thickness of sheet 
steel, and the decimal system seems to be favored, 
but before taking any definite steps the Subdivision 
will investigate the matter further, paying particular 
attention to the work along the same line being done 
by a committee of the American Sheet Steel Manufac- 
turers. It is also planned to recommend a standard 
test of the drawing qualities of the steel. 

A subdivision has been appointed to look into the 
advisability of recommending a high manganese steel 
for screw machine products. It is claimed that such 
steel permits of reducing production costs without 
sacrifice in quality, but it would not replace the ordi- 
nary Bessemer screw stock. 

A Subdivision of the Parts and Fittings Division 
has been appointed to look into the feasibility of 
standardizing windshield cleaner mountings. 
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Fig. 1. Thomson 75PA heavy-duty welder fitted with 
special dies and feeding table for welding Sta- 
bilators 
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Welding Problem zs 


Solved dy Use 
of Projection 


Method 


By Howard W. Welles 


General Superintendent, John Warren Watson Co. 


Production of Watson Stabilator parts increased to 16 pieces 
per minute by employing machine which makes six spot 
welds simultaneously. Dies of special material. 


N interesting development in spot welding prac- 
A tice has recently been made by the John Warren 
Watson Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
Stabilators. It was the practice formerly to weld the 
parts shown in Fig. 2 in spot welders of the ordinary 
foot-operated type which make a single weld at a 
time. Inasmuch as six welds are used to join the 
parts this practice made the rate of production rather 
slow and the management realized that, if possible, 
a faster and more economical method should be used. 
Investigation showed that attempts had been made 
several years ago to weld by the projection method, 
in which a number of welds are made at one closing 
of the dies or electrodes. In this method small points 
or projections are formed on the surface of one or 
both parts at the points where the welds are to be 
made, as shown in Fig. 3. 

As these projections are made on a punch press 
with dies every projection is of the same area and 
height. When the parts are in position between the 
electrodes of the welder these projections form the 
only contact between the two parts so that the welding 
current is centered at these points. Apparently there 
had been some difficulty in using this method success- 
fully in the past since applications to production 
work, if any, have been very limited. 

It was decided, however, to exhaust the possibilities 
of this method and a standard Thomson 75PA, heavy- 
duty, single-spot welder was purchased. This ma- 
chine consists of a frame in which is mounted a trans- 
former, a stationary lower die or electrode, and a 
movable upper die which is given a vertical recipro- 
cating motion by a power-driven cam. Current is 
supplied at the proper intervals by means of a mag- 


netic circuit breaker which is opened and closed by 
a cam-operated contact. 

The dies furnished with this machine were re- 
placed by others specially designed for our work. In 
place of the lower die, a circular table is used on 
which six dies are mounted. The table is actuated by 
a Geneva movement which rotates it a sixth of a rev- 
olution at the end of each welding cycle. This brings 
one of the lower dies in position under the upper 
die and in contact with the lower current carrying 
member. The table remains stationary during the 
time required to weld. The upper die, which is 
mounted on a heavy compression spring, is lowered, 
thus completing the operation. The table is then ad- 
vanced another sixth 
of a revolution and the 
cycle repeated. 

The machine is 
equipped with adjust- 
ments to provide the 
proper pressure, cur- 
rent value, duration of 
current and its location 
in the welding cycle, 
with reference to the 
Iow pressure period of 
contact. Means are also 
provided for the proper 
location of dies to com- 
pensate for changes in Fig. 2. Cover and drum 





height due to resurfac- 
ing. The complete ma- 
chine is shown in Fig- 
ure 3. 


of Watson Stabilator rig- 
idly fastened together by 
six spot welds made simul- 
taneously. Dark spots in 
the picture are welds 
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The first dies used were made of copper. This ma- 
terial was found to be unsatisfactory on account of 
being too soft. After a few welds the projections 
on the material made slight impressions in the dies. 
These impressions increased rapidly in size and 
spread the current away from the point of weld. This 
decrease in current density at the point of weld 
resulted in welds of rather poor quality. Even the 
harder grades of copper which were tried gave en- 
tirely too short a life for economical operation. Var- 
ious other materials were tried with varying degrees 
of success until an alloy of copper and tungsten was 
tried which produced very satisfactory results. 

This alloy has a Brinell hardness of 225 as com- 
pared with 82 for hard copper. The compression 
strength of the alloy is 208,000 lb. per sq. in. while 
that of hard copper is only 58,000 lb. While the first 
cost of the alloy dies is somewhat greater than that of 
copper dies the difference is unimportant when the 
results obtained are considered. When using the cop- 
per dies it was necessary to resurface them after 
welding about 50 pieces. With the alloy dies over 
5000 pieces can be welded before resurfacing becomes 
necessary. This problem of securing a die material 
of sufficient hardness at the high temperatures devel- 
oped has probably been one of the reasons why this 
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method of welding has not 
been more widely used. 
The dies are so designed 
that they can be readily 
removed for resurfacing, 
which is done in a lathe. 
Duplicate sets of dies are 
provided and they are 
changed on a regular sched- 
ule well within the life 
of a single resurfacing, thus 
minimizing die failure dur- 





ing operation with its con- = ne pA aroma 
sequent loss of production. press projections 

The output of this machine which locate spot 
well expresses the economy welds 


gained by this method of 

projection welding. The machine welds at the rate of 
16 pieces per minute—nearly 1000 per hour—each piece 
containing six separate welds. Two operators are re- 
quired, one to place the work on the dies and the other 
to remove the finished pieces. The welds are quite uni- 
form and of very good quality. This machine has now 
been in operation for several months and the results 
have been so satisfactory that more machines of the 
same type are contemplated for the near future. 


Roadmaking Program in Greece 


NE of the first necessities of Greece is a system of 
good highways, linking up the many points of 
commercial importance or of retrospective interest, says 
American Minister Robert P. Skinner in a recent report 
to the Transportation Division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Possibly 30,000 or more tourists come to Greece an- 
nually but remain, usually, not more than 48 hours, 
departing on the steamers on which they arrive, after 
inspecting the Parthenon and.other monuments in and 
near the city of Athens. It has been apparent for a 
long time that if highways were available a large pro- 
portion of these tourists would remain several weeks, 
to travel here and there and to contribute substantially 
to the country’s well-being. A system of highways is 
even more important for ordinary economic purposes. 
Ways and means of providing good public roads now are 
under discussion, and on March 31 the Minister of Com- 
munications submitted to Parliament two bills covering 
the subject. 

One bill, general in character, deals with the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, dividing them for 
these purposes into three categories: (1) National 
roads, (2) district roads, and (3) community roads. It 
provides that national roads shall be constructed and 
maintained at the expense of the state; district roads at 
the expense of the special road-making funds of the 
districts; and the community roads at the expense of the 
communities concerned. 


General Building Fund 


The second bill provides for the creation of a general 
fund for road-building throughout the entire country, 
and also for special road-making funds for each district. 
The central idea is that there shall be created an autono- 
mous organization, which would insure the construction 
and maintenance of highways generally. The fund is 
provided with income from the following sources: The 
revenue of the tax on gasoline imported into the coun- 
try; (2) a government subsidy of not less than 100,000,- 


000 drachmas per annum for the first five years, dimin- 
ishing gradually until at the end of the tenth year it 
ceases altogether; (3) an octroi tax levied on commodi- 
ties transported on newly constructed roads; (4) tolls 
levied on vehicles; (5) fines collected for damages done 
to roads. 

A bill was also submitted to Parliament by the Minis- 
ter of Communications, providing that loans may be 
contracted on the basis of the income of the road-making 
fund, and on the guarantee of the Government, the 
proceeds to be used exclusively for the construction of 
national roads. The Asiatic Petroleum Co. has endeav- 
ored to make the scheme attractive by intimating that 
it will provide £400,000, in order to continue the work 
on half-constructed roads. This sum would be advanced 
only on condition that if Parliament should reject a con- 
tract now pending the Government would be obliged to 
return the £400,000 in three instalments and at 8 per 
cent interest. 





UTOMOBILE commerce has been flourishing in 

. Ceylon during the past six years, and from 1924 
to 1925 the number of cars in use increased by 40 per 
cent from 1175 to 1654. Trucks, buses and similar vehi- 
cles increased from 800 in 1924 to 1096 in 1925. The 
aggregate value of the passenger cars was 4,236,827 
rupees, that of the commercial vehicles, 3,176,435 ru- 
pees. The United Kingdom for the first time led in im- 
portations, with 530 cars, followed by Canada with 486, 
while the United States came third, the U. S. quota of 
the imports having dropped from 423 in 1924 to 395. 
France and Italy each shipped the same number of cars 
to Ceylon in 1925, viz., 104. 

Truck imports from the United States made great 
gains in the course of the year, the number having in- 
creased from 299 in 1924 to 607 in 1925. In addition 
279 came from Canada, 158 from England, 30 from Italy 
and 19 from France. 

Imports of gasoline increased in proportion to the 
numbers of cars in service. 
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Federal Adds Sturdier 2-Ton Truck 
With Larger Engine 


Available with either worm or bevel gear drive and in three 
wheelbases. Gravity dump roadbuilder rated at 2 tons 
also introduced. Engine a 4-cylinder Waukesha. 


By A. F. Denham 


design of two new models just added to the line 

of the Federal Motor Truck Co. The models, 
consisting of a 2-ton truck and a gravity dump road- 
builder, also rated at 2 tons, are powered with a Wau- 
kesha 4-cylinder engine of 4 in. bore and 5 in. stroke. 
The radiator, four-speed transmission, tubular pro- 
peller shaft and frame used in the 2-ton truck were 
all originally designed for 244-ton trucks. Compar- 
ing this model with previous 2-ton Federal trucks it 
is found that the engine has been increased %% in. in bore 
and %4 in. in stroke; the Borg & Beck single plate 
clutch now is 12 in. in diameter as against 10 in. for- 
merly; tires are now 32 x 6 front and 34 x 7 rear as 
against 30 x 5 front and 32 x 6 rear in the former model. 
Brakes have also been increased in size, drum di- 
ameters having been increased 1144 in. to 174%, the 
width now being 2% in., 4% in. wider than formerly. 
Springs are also considerably heavier, the front 
spring having been increased from 24%, to 2% in., and 
the rear from 21% to 3 in., while the front spring has 
been increased 2 in. in length, now being 40 in. Rear 
spring length is retained at 52 in. The wheelbase 
of this 2-ton truck, designated as Model T2 and avail- 
able in either worm or bevel gear drive, is 143 in. 
standard, while optional wheelbases of 158 and 168 
in. are available, and a tractor edition is being mar- 


piensa ruggedness has been the aim in the 


keted with a wheelbase of 132 in. Price of the stand- 
ard bevel gear model is $1,850, while the worm drive 
truck lists at $2,000. 

The new roadbuilder, designated as Model T20, and 
mounted on a 115 in. wheelbase chassis, lists at $2,050. 
Six-inch deep, 14-in. stock, channel members are used 
for the frame in this as well as the T2 models. Eight 
cross-members are furnished on the _ roadbuilder. 
The regular 2-ton model has six pressed steel cross 
members. No redesigned passenger car units are 
used in either model. 

The Waukesha engine, embodying the Ricardo head, 
has a three-bearing 2%, in. crankshaft. Rubber 
mountings are used for the three-point suspension, 
the front support being of the trunnion type with a rub- 
ber bushing, while rear supports are insulated top and 
bottom with rubber disks. With 251 cu. in. piston 
displacement, the engine develops 49 hp. at 2000 r.p.m., 
S. A. E. rating being 25.6 hp. Connecting rod bear- 
ings are 214% in. in diameter with a 1-in. piston pin 
bearing in the three-ring, cast-iron piston. One and 
three-quarter inch diameter valves are used, operated 
from a 1% in. camshaft, which is driven by gears 
at the front end. A centrifugal, ball type governor 
is also incorporated in the engine, while lubrication 
is force feed to connecting rod and main bearings 
through the drilled crankshaft, the gear type oil pump 

















Above—New 115-in. wheelbase, 2-ton Federal roadbuilder. Below—The new 2-ton Federal truck which 
is available with either worm or bevel drive 
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being inclosed in the crankcase at the lowest point in 
the sump. Air cleaner, oil filter and gasoline strainer 
are provided. 

Electrical units on both models are of Delco-Remy 
manufacture, while a Zenith carburetor is used. Cool- 
ing is by thermo-syphon, the tubular core radiator 
being provided with a shroud. 

Four speeds are incorporated in the amidships 
transmission, gear reduction in low being 5to1l. Two 
Snead & Pick fabric universals and two Cleveland 
metal joints are used on the front and rear tubular 
propeller shafts respectively. 

Gear reduction of 714 to 1 are used on the worm and 
wheel rear axles of both models, while the bevel gear 
drive 2-ton truck has a standard ratio of 7% to 1. 
All rear axles are of Timken manufacture, full float- 
ing, with treads of 60 in. on the worm drive and 
57 in. on the bevel gear axles. 

Front axles are drop forged I-beams with ball and 
socket joints, tread on all being 60 in. With the worm 
drive axle T2 model, an emergency brake 13 in. in 
diameter and 3% in. wide is fitted to the propeller 
shaft immediately ahead of the rear axle. On this 
model the rear wheel service brakes have a diameter 
of 1744 in. and a width of 34%4 in. On the bevel gear 
2-ton model and the roadbuilder both sets of brakes 
are internal expanding cam operated and mounted 
on the rear wheels. Brake drums on the T2 bevel 
gear drive 2 ton model are 1744 in. in diameter, with 
2% and 2 in. lining width for the service and emer- 
gency respectively. Both sets of brakes on the road- 
builder have drum diameters of 16 in., lining being 
3% in. wide. 

Cast-steel, 6-spoke, 20 in. wheels are standard on all 
models. Both torque and propulsion reactions are 
taken through tubular radius rods on the T2 models. 
A feature of the roadbuilder is the rigid mounting 
used for the double 32 in. cantilever rear springs. 

On the bevel gear and roadbuilder models pneu- 
matic tires are standard, these being 32 x 6 front and 
34 x 7 rear, while the worm drive T2 is fitted with 
34 x 4 and 34 x 7 solid tires front and rear respec- 
tively. Steering gear is of Gemmer manufacture on 
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Close-up view of double cantilever spring mounting 
on the Federal 2-ton roadbuilder 


all models and of the worm and sector type, while 
Alemite lubrication is used at all chassis points re- 
quiring oiling. 

Chassis weight is 4200 lb. on the bevel gear drive 
and 4000 lb. on the other models. Body allowance in 
all cases is 900 lb., over and above the rated capac- 
ities of 4000 lb. of load. Loading space back of cab 
is 52 in. on the roadbuilder and 119 in. on the stand- 
ard wheelbase, 2-ton truck. 

Optional wheelbases on the T2 models with respec- 
tive loading spaces are as follows: 


Wheelbase Loading Space 
155 in. 137 in. 
168 in. 161 in. 
132 in. 91 in. 


For export, all models are built with either left or 
right-hand drive. 
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Choosing the Right Career 


An Outline of Careers. Edited by Edward L. Bernays. George 
H. Doran Co., New York. $5. 


HIRTY-EIGHT men and women, internationally 

famous in their own business or profession, tell for 
the guidance of young people the requirements, oppor- 
tunities and pitfalls of their own fields of achievement.” 
So runs the blurb on the cover of this 432-page volume 
brought together by the man who first made a “public 
relations counsel” out of the old-time press agent by 
the simple process of writing a book about him. The 
present book is well worth consultation by any young 
man still somewhat undecided about the best field in 
which to cast his efforts. 

The clarity and practical usefulness of the informa- 
tion given differs, of course, with the ability of the 
writer to approach the problem with a sufficient degree 
of objectiveness to make his discussion generally 
applicable and actually to write for the information of 
the other man rather than to tell the story of his own 





life in impersonal terms. 

The subjects are divided along industrial rather than 
vocational lines and a thoroughly sound and helpful 
outline of opportunities in the automotive field is con- 
tributed by Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the board, 
Hudson Motor Car Co. “I consider entry through the 
manufacturing department the ideal way to get into 
our field,”” Mr. Chapin says, although he points out sub- 
sequently that, “next to the executives, the selling men 
secure the highest financial returns.” Mr. Chapin be- 
lieves that in the automotive field on the average a 
young man will learn more by sticking to one company 
than by moving about once he has become convinced 
there is a real opportunity there. In the newspaper field, 
on the other hand, it is interesting to note, Roy W. How- 
ard urges, “Unless your first connection be a very un- 
usual one, with plenty of opportunity for variety of crit- 
icism and experience, don’t hold on to it too long. Exper- 
ience on three or four different newspapers during the 
first four or five years is desirable.” 
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- Bolling Field Exhibit Revives 


Interest wz Aviation 


Display of latest aircraft developments strengthens feeling 
that industry has definitely turned the corner and 


is on up grade. Many new devices shown. 


By Archibald Black 


Air Transport Engineer 


standing significance of the All-America Aircraft 

Display, held under the auspices of the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce of America at Bolling Field, 
Washington, D. C., May 2-6, was not in the technical 
features of the exhibits, although these were of interest 
in themselves. The feature of greatest importance lay 
in the fact that several years have passed since the in- 
dustry presented its last previous exhibition of equip- 
ment. These intervening years have been extraordi- 
narily “lean” ones and the revival of interest, evidenced 
in the success of the Display, was good indeed to wit- 
ness and strengthened the growing feeling that the in- 
dustry has definitely turned the corner and is on the 
up grade. 

From the technical viewpoint, most of the exhibits 
were already familiar to engineers active in the field but 
the display offered better opportunities for study and 
comparison than have been possible during the past 
few years. 


Psiena the viewpoint of those in aviation, the out- 


Among the noticeable trends evidenced in the air- 
planes displayed was the favor with which the com- 
pletely inclosed pilot’s compartment is coming to be 
regarded. Several of the commercial airplanes, includ- 
ing the Stinson-Detroiter, Buhl Airsedan, and Fairchild 
cabin monoplane, had ‘pilot’s compartments which were 
completely inclosed, although providing excellent visi- 
bility at the same time. Indeed, the closed compart- 
ments frequently offered better vision than the cus- 
tomary open cockpits. 

Some of the other interesting features noted were: 
The folding wheel chocks made of steel tube and part 
of the equipment of the Fokker Universal; the quadrant 
type of aileron control horns on the Boeing Navy 
Fighter; the unusually large doors and the copper screen 
inside of the windows of the Buhl Airsedan to protect 
passengers from flying glass in case of accident; the 
cabin arrangement of the Hamilton Metalplane in which 
additional elbow room and cabin visibility with a low 
monoplane wing are provided by extending the cabin 

space a short distance into 
the wing on each side and 





trip around South America. 


this flight 








One of the features of the All-American Aircraft Display week was 
the return of the Army Air Corps Pan-American flyers from their 


The illustration shows one of the Navy 
Loening Amphibians, similar to the machines used by the Army on 


providing this space with 
celluloid windows through 
which the passengers can 
look; the folding wings of 
the Fairchild monoplane; the 
Pioneer Instrument  Co.’s 
“flying showcase,”—a Travel 
Air machine equipped for 
demonstration of all types of 
airplane instruments; the 
push-and-pull tube type of el- 
evator operating mechanism 
on the Stinson-Detroiter; 
the shaping of the large gas- 
oline tanks to form a portion 
of the side of the fuselage 
on the Vought UO-1 Navy 
airplane; and the hydraulic 
shock absorbers on the new 
Waco model 10, this being 
the first attempt to apply 
this type of landing gear in 
the popular-priced field. 

In the matter of propel- 
lers, there seems to be an in- 
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creasing tendency towards 
the use of metal and a large 
proportion of the airplanes 
shown were so _ equipped. 
Several makes of metal and 
similar propellers were ex- 
hibited. Curtiss showed the 
new Curtiss-Reed type, a 
one-piece forging of dur- 
alumin, while Hamilton and 
Standard Steel Propeller 
companies each displayed 
forged-duralumin-blade pro- 
pellers using the split type 
of steel hub. Westinghouse 
showed a Micarta propeller 
using this same type of hub 
and having blades which in- 
terchange with the forged duralumin type. 

It was interesting to note also the marked tendency 
toward use of Alemite or similar pressure lubrication 
in suitable places. Alemite fittings were installed on 
landing gear wheels, controls, and similar other parts on 
many of the airplanes. Many of the engines similarly 
used Alemite fittings for lubrication of valve rocker 
arms. 

The display of engines included all of the representa- 
tive builders although not all models were shown. The 
Curtiss D-12; Packard 1-A-1500 and 1-A-2500 direct 
drive; Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” and “Hornet,” and the 
Wright “Cyclone” and “Whirlwind” were included 
among those at the Display. The last mentioned exhibit 
was the identical engine which established the recent 
duration record of over 51 hours in the air in the Bell- 
anca airplane. The new Fairchild-Caminez engine, 
using a cam and roller mechanism in place of the usual 
crankshaft, was shown and is said to be now about 
ready for production. The Detroit Aircraft Engine 
Corp. showed Glenn D. Angle’s “Aircat,” a 5-cylinder 
air-cooled radial engine rated at 60 to 80 hp. The engine 
lists at $985, making it the lowest priced aviation engine 
of its size and type. 

The Heywood high-pressure engine starter shown by 
the Detroit Air Appliance Co. and which is a new addi- 
tion to the ranks of aircraft engine starters, was dem- 
onstrated in actual use as applied to a Curtiss OX en- 
gine. This starter turns over the engine by means of 
compressed air fed into the cylinders on the power 
stroke. The valving device is arranged to also feed 
carbureted air into the cylinders, but only on the com- 
pression stroke, so that the cylinders cannot fire except- 
ing at the proper time and when the engine is turning. 
The starter is mounted either on the end of the crank- 
shaft or camshaft and includes a high-pressure-gaso- 
line-spray carbureting device for charging the cylin- 
ders. This type of starter is being used by Wilkins on 
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The Curtiss exhibit included one of its “Hawk” machines of the type which 
crossed the Andes four times and on one occasion gave an acrobatic exhibition 
over a Bolivian flying field about 14,000 feet above sea level 


his Wright “Whirlwind” in connection with his North 
Pole flight preparations. 

The inertia type of starter (in which a flywheel is 
spun up to high speed by gearing and then applied to 
starting the engine) was shown both by the Healey- 
Aeromarine Bus Co. and the Eclipse Machine Co. The 
Aeromarine starter shown was applied to a Packard 
600 hp. engine and was in constant use as a “muscle 
developer” by visitors to the Display. The Eclipse in- 
ertia starters represent comparatively new additions to 
this firm’s line, one being a hand-inertia and the other 
a combination hand-and-electric-inertia type. The latter 
includes a small electric motor for “winding up” the fly- 
wheel, the hand crank being furnished as an alternative 
means for emergency use. 

The Ohmer Fare Register Co.’s flying field ticket ma- 
chine, displayed at the Johnson Airplane & Supply Co.’s 
booth, was particularly interesting in showing the ex- 
tent to which flying field activities are being placed on a 
business basis. This device somewhat resembles a small 
cash register and is carried by means of a strap passing 
over the shoulder of the user. The machine is designed 
to record all types and amounts of flying field income 
such as passenger tickets, mail or package carrying, 
sales of supplies, etc., and a complete record of each 
sale is issued in ticket form to the customer in addi- 
tion to being recorded by the machine. Another item 
of interest at the Johnson booth was the set of airplane 
and engine log books got up to meet the requirements 
of records under the new Department of Commerce reg- 
ulations. This same firm also showed a one-pint size of 
carbon tetrachloride fire extinguisher made by the Flash 
Fire Extinguisher Co. of Dayton, O. This extinguisher 
obtains its internal pressure from a gas capsule which 
is perforated by means of a plunger in the top of the 
device when it is to be used. The extinguisher may be 
held in one hand and operated by means of a thumb 
push button and hence has certain advantages for air- 
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The new Hamilton all-metal monoplane is one of the latest additions to this type of construction and 
has several interesting features to which reference is made in the text 
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craft and other automotive use, even though its capacity 
is small. 

At the Pioneer Instrument Co.’s booth the Wiley Sig- 
nal Discharger was shown. This is a new development 
intended to replace the Very signal pistol and consists of 
a cartridge carrier with a quick release device combined 
with the firing mechanism. When the apparatus is 
operated by the pilot, the signal cartridge is lighted and 
released simultaneously so that it falls clear of the air- 
craft and eliminates fire danger. The cartridges are 
available in red, green and white. Among the instru- 
ments shown at this same booth were several of the 
edgewise type which has come into use of late. The 
edgewise climb indicators, fuel gages, thermometers 
and pressure gages were of the fixed-dial-and-moving- 
hand type, the dial consisting of an arc of a circle set 
edgewise into the instrument board. In the case of the 
edgewise altimeters, the arrangement of hand and dial 
is reversed, the hand being fixed while the dial consists 
of a rotating drum somewhat like that used with the 
magnetic speedometers on automobiles. 


“Airaft” Rubber Boat 


One of the most interesting exhibits was the Airaft, a 
recent development in the form of a collapsible rubber 
“boat” for emergency use. The “boat” is floated by 
means of a rubber rim inflated with carbon dioxide gas 
when required. These “boats” are made by Airships, 
Inc., of Hammondsport, N. Y., in three sizes to support 
one, two and five men. While intended chiefly for life 
saving when land types of aircraft are forced to alight 
on water, they have many other fields of utility also and 
would seem to have some value in aquatic sports among 
other applications. All Airafts are equipped with 
small oars and rowlocks and one of those shown was 
equipped with a small Johnson outboard motor sup- 
ported on a special wood frame secured to the float. 

The showing of night flying equipment was very com- 
plete with the exception that it was exclusively elec- 
trical. For some reason which was not apparent, none 
of the manufacturers of gas apparatus was represented. 

The new twin landing floodlight of the General Elec- 
tric Co., which was shown in use during the night fly- 
ing demonstrations, consists of two independent lighting 
units and reflectors arranged in one housing for the 
purpose of increasing the spread of the light to illumi- 
nate the entire landing area. The Sperry, BBT and 
Westinghouse equipment also took part in the night fly- 
ing demonstrations and each of these firms had on show 
representative types of their products. The Westing- 
house Lamp Co. included an interesting display of in- 
candescent electric lamps which it makes for aviation 
use and which range from a tiny 14-volt x 0.13 amp. 
compass lamp up to the huge 10,000-watt lamp used in 
landing floodlights and beacons. 


Hand-Operated Shutter 


The new BBT landing floodlight is equipped with a 
hand-operated shutter consisting of a vertical strip and 
which is used to provide a dark lane to prevent dazzling 
of pilots taxying toward the light. It is interesting to 
note that the BBT flashing electric beacon, which was 
also shown, was operated by means of a commercial 
Reynolds sign flasher. The Westinghouse companies and 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce each showed plaster models of flying fields with 
miniature equipment, showing the application of light- 
ing to fields and airways. 

Claude Neon Lights, Inc., showed a display of Neon 
light tubes both in use and otherwise and included a 
miniature but operating beacon, patterned somewhat 
after the type of the beacon erected at Moline, IIl., for 
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National Air Transport. The Neon Tube system of 
lighting makes use of glass tubes from which air has 
been exhausted and which contain a small quantity of 
Neon gas at low pressure. When high voltage current 
(ranging around 8000 to 10,000 volts) is applied to the 
electrodes at the ends of the tubes, a discharge passes 
through the tube, emitting a soft glow of orange red 
hue. By adding a very small proportion of mercury to 
the gas in the tube this tint changes to a blue, but 
for beacon purposes the blue is of no value and only the 
orange is used. The Neon tubes are of particular value 
for beacon purposes on account of the distinctive color 
of the light which makes it easy to identify in fog. 


Wind-Driven Pump 


The H. E. Bucklen Co.’s exhibit undoubtedly inter- 
ested and perhaps surprised many visitors. This firm 
showed its Hebco electric generators and pumps driven 
by wind power. The generators were designed for 
lighting of isolated buildings but are being also applied 
to airways beacons in similar locations. The Hebco 
generating unit consists of an 11 ft. by 6 in. windmill 
of the aircraft propeller type and which drives through 
gearing a generator having a maximum output of about 
3-kw. The whole windmill and generator apparatus is 
mounted complete on a steel tower. Usually a storage 
battery is connected in the system so that it may be 
charged during high winds and may take over the light- 
ing load when the wind falls to a very low velocity. A 
number of these units have been installed for the U. S. 
Air Mail Service and are reported to be giving good 
service in the operation of airways beacons. 





New Series of Hydrol Grinders 


NEW series of Hydroil grinders is being announced 

by the Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass. The largest of these machines, the No. 28-C, is 
now available. It swings 48 in. and will grind a hole 
321% in. in diameter, using a 10-in. wheel. 

The workhead is of the GTD heavy duty type, and 
the drive for it is by a belt from a drum in the base 
and thence by silent chain to the work spindle. The 
head is ball-bearing throughout. While the maximum 
depth of hole which can be ground is dependent to some 
extent upon the holding fixture employed, and upon the 
length of the wheel spindle, it is evident that with a 
table travel of 42 in. the capacity of the machine is 
unusually large. 

As in previously described Hydroils, all controls are 
centrally located. Ample protection against flying grit 
and water is provided by the overhanging table splash 
guards and guards around the table wheel head. A 
large reinforced sheet steel water guard is mounted on 
rolls and can be run forward over the work when the 
machine is in operation, thus protecting the operator. 
A one-hand push will roll it back out of the way for 
convenience in handling heavy pieces by chain fall or 
crane. 

The machine is operated by a single 20-hp. motor 
which drives a shaft on the back of the base from which 
all moving parts are driven. The drive may be either 
by belt from motor direct or by chain from a motor 
mounted on a bracket on the machine. The latter drive 
gives the more compact construction. 





LICENSE for the manufacture and sale of the 

Dewandre vacuum brake in Germany, the Scan- 
dinavian countries and the Austrian succession states 
has been secured by the Robert Bosch Co. of Stuttgart, 
Germany. 
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Proper “Loe-in” Angle Found Not to 
Exceed //2 Deg. Per Wheel 


Too much “gather” of front wheels increases tire wear and 
decreases driving stability, due to changing wheel loads. 


closer together in front than in rear) in the steer- 
ing wheels on the rolling resistance have been made 

at the Berlin-Charlottenburg Technical College and are 
discussed in a thesis for the doctor’s degree presented 
to the college by Alfred Kauffmann. This thesis, which 
deals mainly with the causes of shimmying, is printed 
in full in Der Motorwagen of March 20 and March 31. 
It appears that a strong gather is 
one of the palliatives against shim- 
mying. 

When the steering wheels are toed- 
in they no longer are parallel but 100 
their planes make an angle with the 
direction of motion, the front of each 
wheel being turned inward. This re- 
sults, on the one hand, in greatly 
increased tire wear and, on the other, 
in greatly decreased driving stabil- 
ity. Owing to the angular relation 
of the tire to the direction of motion, 
there is a sliding motion at the sur- 
face of tire contact transverse to the 
direction of motion. The motion 
of the tire is no longer a pure 
rolling motion and transverse sliding 
occurs. The toe-in or “gather” has 
been made as large as 3 deg. per 
wheel. 0 

In Fig. 1 are shown the rolling 7 
resistances for both wheels for differ- 
ent gathers and different speeds. With parallel wheels 
the rolling resistance amounts to 31.5-24.5 lb. per 1000 


Gls tests on the effect of “toe-in” (front wheels 
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0 - 05 10 ps. 20 25 3.0 35 
GATHER IN DEGREES PER WHEEL 
Fig. 2. Diagram showing increase of rolling resist- 
ance with the angle of gather for various speeds 





lb. axle load with cord tires inflated to 66 p. sq. in., the 
smaller resistances corresponding to the higher speeds, 
and the resistances increase to 113-103 lb. with a gather 
of 3 deg. per wheel. The increase in the rolling resistance 
with the angle of gather as compared with the resist- 
ance with parallel wheels is shown in Fig. 2. If toe-in 
is to be used to obtain an initial tension in the steering 
linkage the angle should be made not to exceed 1% deg. 


3° GATHER 


23° 


1g 20 
SPEED IN MILES PER HOUR 


Fig. 1. Diagram showing decrease of rolling resist- 
ance with increase in speed with various angles of 
gather 


per wheel. Such a gather does not add materially to 
the rolling resistance and the driving stability is not 
yet affected. 

The decrease in driving stability with greater gather 
is the result of the constantly changing wheel loads. 
When one wheel is thrown upward the other takes over 
the guiding of the car, and the car then follows the 
curve determined by the angle of gather of the latter 
wheel. This condition changes with the bouncing of 
the wheels to both sides. The car swings around its 
mean course and its motion becomes very unsteady, espe- 
cially when driving at speed over a rough course. 

Tests on this point were made with a Horch and a 
Benz car, the steering wheels of each of which were 
given a gather of 3 deg. As soon as an obstruction was 
met the steering gear would flop two or three times to 
both sides. Even at speeds of 20 m.p.h. the resulting 
forces on the steering wheel were so great that driving 
became very dangerous. Steady motion can be obtained 
only with substantially parallel front wheels. 
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New DEVELOPMENTsS— Automotive 








Air-Maze Industrial Air Filter 


ROM the small standard air cleaner for application 

to automobiles, the Air-Maze Corp., Cleveland, has 
developed a device exactly similar but 5 ft. in diameter, 
6 ft. high and weighing about 500 lb. for cleaning the 
air entering an industrial plant. 

The latest installation of this kind was at the Willard 
Storage Battery plant in Cleveland, O., a few weeks ago, 
but is different from the usual installation of its kind 
in that the air is filtered upon leaving the plant instead 
of upon entering. A very fine dust is developed in the 
manufacturing processes of the plant which, being 
blown into the open air, constituted an annoyance to the 
neighborhood. 

The Air-Maze installation has been made to elimi- 
nate this condition. This type of filter consists of a 











Air-Maze air filter for industrial plants. 
is the same in design and principle as the smaller 


This filter > 


ones used on automobile engines. Three of the latter 
may be seen on the floor at the left 


series of corrugated layers of wire mesh wound in 
cylindrical form. The Willard installation has an effec- 
tive filtering area of 90 sq. ft. and handles 20,000 cu. 
ft. of air per min. with a resistance of less than half 
an inch water gage. 





H -avy-Duty Battery Ignition 


ORTH EAST ELECTRIC CO., Rochester, N. Y., 

has recently developed a heavy duty battery igni- 
tion unit designed to withstand the severe service en- 
countered in truck, taxicab and bus use. Electrically it 
is of the same design as all North East ignition units, 
having closed magnetic circuit and employing the jump 
spark. Mechanically it has been built to give continu- 
ous and economical service under most adverse condi- 
tions. To accomplish this the following features have 

















New North East heavy duty battery ignition unit 


been incorporated in the design: 

Ball bearings replace the straight sleeve bearings. 
The iron-clad and closed magnetic circuit type ignition 
coil is waterproof, easily accessible and demountable. 
The coils are stationary and are mounted outside the 
ignition unit. At higher speeds:the high tension im- 
pulses are slightly reduced in intensity, thus preventing 
rapid burning away of contact points. The points are 
of tungsten and are protected from burning and arcing 
by a high capacity condenser. Automatic spark advance 
with supplementary manual control is provided. 

Longer contact life, no rotating coils or contacts, ball 
bearings and automatic spark advance tend toward 
longer life and less operating trouble. Lubrication is 
nearly eliminated because of the use of grease-packed 
ball bearings. 





A New French Fuse Box 


HE illustrations herewith show a fuse box and fuse 

manufactured by Etablissements Marchal, Paris, 
which possess the advantage that they cut the number 
of connections in each fuse protected electric line in 
half. In the ordinary 
electric line containing a 
fuse there are always 
four connections or 
points of contact. First 
there is that of the wire 
which carries the cur- 
rent to the fuse box, 
which is generally se- 
cured in place by means 
of a nut. Then there is 
another wire which car- 
ries the current from 
the fuse block to the con- 
suming device supplied 
by it, and which is sim- 











Fig. 1. 


Marchal fuse block 
mounted on dashboard 
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Parts, Accessories and Production ‘Tools 








fastened 
to the block. 
Finally there 
are two connec- 
tions of the fuse 
itself in its clips. 

The engineers 
of the Marchal 
firm set out to 
eliminate the 
first two connec- 
tions by fasten- 
ing the wires 
which conduct 
the current to 
and away from 
the fuses direct- 
ly to the clips 
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which hold the ee 

latter. It is on Fig. 2. Section through 
gaa . axis of a Marchal fuse 

this plan that 


the fuse box il- 

lustrated in Fig. 1 is designed. Fig. 2 shows the method 
of making connections. The wire through which the 
current arrives is provided with a flat, perforated term- 
inal which is threaded over the stud which serves to 
support the fuse, and rests against the base of this 
stud. Next an insulating washer is threaded over the 
stud, and this is followed by the terminal of the wire 
through which the current is varried away from the 
fuse block. The lower end of the stud is surrounded 
by an insulating bushing, to prevent metallic contact 
between the second terminal and the stud. Thus the 
two terminals are insulated from each other. 

On the top of the second terminal is placed the fuse, 
which is of tubular form, with copper protecting fer- 
rules at both ends. It is held in place by means of a 
nut with insulating cap molded on. Thus there are only 
two joints in the line, and both are tightened by means 
of a single screw cap. 





Thompson Hydraulicators 


SHOCK absorber of the hydraulic snubber type 

which is being made by the Thompson Spring 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., consists of a cylinder of 1% in. 
bore, in which there is a metal piston secured to a piston 
rod that passes through a stuffing box in one of the 
heads of the cylinder. The other cylinder head is pro- 
vided with an integral ball which is lodged in a socket 
on a bracket that is fastened to the chassis frame, the 
piston rod connecting through a similar ball and socket 
joint and bracket to the axle. 

The cylinder is completely filled with oil, which, as the 
piston moves up and down in it, passes from one end to 
the other through a circular series of holes in the pis- 
ton head. When the springs are being deflected and the 
piston therefore moves up in the cylinder, the oil has a 
free passage through all of the holes, and therefore 
opposes very little resistance to spring action. On the 
rebound, however, a disk valve guided on the piston rod 
closes off about three-fourths of the effective area of the 
holes in the piston head, leaving only comparatively little 
passage area for the oil, and proportionately increasing 
the resistance to the motion of the piston in the cylinder. 


The rebound is therefore checked. The ratio of the 
resistances opposed to the action of the springs on com- 
pression and rebound is as 1 to 4. 





Rapid Inspection Snap Gage 


HE Greenfield 





Tap and Die 
Corp. has recently ad- 
ded to its line of 
gages a new rapid in- 
spection limit snap 
gage No. 1616. The 
feature of this new 
device is the solid jaw 
extending beyond the 
frame of the gage, 
and upon which pro- 
jecting surface it is 
convenient to locate 
and level the work be- 














fore moving it toward 
the actual measuring 
anvils. 

The method of adjusting and locking the anvils has 
been simplified so that each anvil may be adjusted and 
locked without disturbing any of the others. 


Greenfield snap gage 
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Elevation and sectional view of Thompson Hy- 
draulicator 
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The 1937 Automobile 


What Wit It be 


Like? 


S.A.E. speakers at Detroit meeting speculate on passenger 
car design 10 years hence. Compressed air transmission is 
predicted. Woolson $100 prize is awarded to J. J. Grabfield. 


1937 passenger car were made at the May 5 meeting 

of the S. A. E. Detroit Section. The four papers 
read were chosen from a larger number submitted in 
competition for the $100 prize offered by Capt. L. M. 
Woolson, aeronautical engineer of the Packard Motor 
Car Co. 

The papers were by H. A. Hayden, who is engaged in 
research work; F. W. Sampson and A. J. Meyer, of the 
Engineering Department of the Continental Motors 
Corp.; Herbert Chase, of the Erickson Co., New York, 
and J. J. Grabfield, of the General Motors Research 
Division. The order in which the papers were read was 
determined by lot. The prize was awarded to Mr. 
Grabfield by vote, the points on which the papers were 
judged including original ideas, reasoning, presentation, 
and probability and practicability of application of the 
ideas outlined. 


Poss attempts to outline the specifications of the 


Visualizes New Transmission 

Mr. Hayden, who read the first paper, said the present 
sliding gear transmission should be on the scrapheap. 
The Constantinesco automatically variable transmission 
was thrown out by him because of its complications. Oil 
transmissions are not practicable due to overheating and 
expensiveness. Electric transmissions also are too ex- 
pensive for passenger car use, besides being very heavy 
—-which leaves only compressed air. It is Mr. Hayden’s 
idea to have an air compressor built into the engine. A 
30 cu. ft. tank for storing compressed air should be pro- 
vided on the chassis and a reciprocating air engine 
should be used on the rear axle to furnish driving power. 
The engine proper would be running only when the pres- 
sure in the main tank drops below a certain level. Since 
a large amount of air could be stored, more power would 
be available when needed, than when supplied by the 
ordinary engine directly through a gear transmission. 

Braking would be by reversing the action of the air 
engine, thus generating braking energy and using it to 
build up the pressure in the main tank. There would 
be only one condition of engine operation, namely, full 
throttle, which corresponds to the highest efficiency, and 
in between times of full throttle operation the engine 
would be stopped. Windshield wipers, horn, starter, 
supercharger, all could be driven with this compressed 
air, while on trucks in contractors’ service it would be 
ideal for the operation of pneumatic tools, lifts, dumps, 
etc. 

A champion of the large-bore, short-stroke engine ap- 
peared next in the person of Mr. Sampson who read the 
paper he had prepared in collaboration with Mr. Meyer. 
Manufacturing cost, durability, and smoothness of op- 
eration are all in favor of this type of engine, according 


to Messrs. Sampson and Meyer. Cost is proportional to 
weight, and the engine with low bore-stroke ratio can 
be built much smaller and lighter. Main bearings can 
be increased in size by using this type of powerplant, 
giving greater durability. Larger valves can also be 
used, due to the greater cylinder cross-section, giving 
greater volumetric efficiency. They felt that there would 
be little difference in fuel economy between this engine 
and one having a high-stroke bore ratio, and any possi- 
ble slight disadvantage of the short-stroke engine under 
this head would be offset by reduced maintenance cost 
due to greater durability. 

Mr. Chase could not be at the meeting, so his paper 
was read by Dr. B. J. Lemon. He did not predict any 
specific change in automobile design, but enumerated 
and discussed certain interesting departures from cur- 
rent practice, including use of the body for structural 
purposes, wider use of aluminum for lightening the car, 
converting heat energy directly into electrical energy, 
use of rotary engines, vapor cooling, and the mounting 
of wheels on springs or pneumatic supports rather than 
on axles. His reasoning that a reciprocating engine 
should not be used to obtain rotary motion seems to 
have a good deal of theoretical merit. However, as an 
alternative, Mr. Chase also suggested the use of more 
efficient two-cycle engines. At any rate, he said, what- 
ever type of engine is used, it must develop higher 
torque at low speeds. If such an engine could be 
developed it would eliminate altogether the need for a 
variable gear. 

The winning paper by Mr. Grabfield attacked the 
problems of braking, vision, riding qualities and noise. 
Brakes, he said, should be provided with a cam in the 
pedal mechanism, providing a variable ratio, giving a 
greater multiplication of the foot pressure as the brake 
went on. 


Windshields Get Attention 


Next to brakes windshields are the most important 
item from a safety viewpoint, according to this paper. 
Condensation of moisture on the inside could be pre- 
vented by using a double glass, with a partly evacuated 
space in the center, keeping the outside glass at atmos- 
pheric temperature and the inside at body temperature. 
To get away from moisture adhering to the outside, he 
suggests either varnishing or buffing windshields so as 
to obtain a microscopically smooth surface, from which 
water would roll off. To cope with snow and sleet 
he suggests using a windshield wiper consisting of 
two arms, starting from the upper corners on both sides 
and working in an arc down towards the center, folding 
up at the point where the squeegee strikes the bottom 
of the windshield. 
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His suggestion of a method of applying the gyroscope 
to automobile shock absorbers had elements of novelty. 
According to Mr. Grabfield’s layout, a single unit would 
be used, driven, say from the rear axle. The gyro- 
scopic flywheel would rotate in a vertical plane at right 
angles to the direction of travel. One end of the drive- 
shaft would be fastened to the rear axle, the other to the 
frame somewhere amidships. When the axle rises, the 
flywheel resists, transmitting this resistance to the 
frame. A lever is used between the gyrostat and the 
frame to allow the body to move through small angles, so 
as to dampen the action of the gyroscope. Drive of the 
flywheel, it is suggested, might be by means of a friction 
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disk, provided with a governor so as to keep the fly- 
wheel rotating at constant speed. 

To prevent noisy operation of the engine, Mr. Grab- 
field suggests a device which would eliminate any clear- 
ance between tappets and rocker arms. Briefly, his 
layout consists of a lever pivoted on the valve end of the 
rocker arm. Instead of having the rocker arm proper 
ride on top of the valve stem, one end of this lever is in 
contact with the valve, the other end being attached to 
a ball which fits between the pushrod and the rocker 
arm proper. The only effect of an expansion or a con- 
traction of th evalve would be to rotate this ball. 
There would be no tappet noise due to clearance. 


4 


Thermodynamic Analysis of Engine Cycles 


ULLETIN No. 160 of the Illinois Engineering Ex- 
B periment Station, entitled “A Thermodynamic 
Analysis of Internal-Combustion Engine Cycles,” by 
George A. Goodenough and John B. Baker, represents 
an attempt to formulate a more precise theory of the 
engine than those now generally found in textbooks 
on the subject. It is pointed out that three degrees of 
approximation may be observed in the theoretical 
analysis of the cycle. The first is represented by the 
so-called air standard, which assumes that the me- 
dium worked with is air or a gas having the same 
properties. Causes of error are that the heat is sup- 
posed to be supplied to the air instantaneously at the 
beginning of the expansion stroke and that the specific 
heat of the air is assumed to be constant. 

By the second system, representing a second degree 
of approximation, the actual properties of the gases 
are taken into account; that is, air and fuel vapor 
during the compression stroke, and gases of combus- 
tion during the expansion stroke. The authors of 
this bulletin go one step farther and take into ac- 
count also the fact that the combustion is not com- 
plete at the moment the maximum pressure is attained 
in the cylinder; that above 2500 deg. Fahr. there is 
dissociation of CO. and H.0. This more precise sys- 
tem of analysis is applied to two leading cycles of the in- 
ternal combustion engine, the Otto and the Diesel, 
and conclusions are drawn as to ideal efficiencies un- 
der various conditions. 

For the efficiency of an ideal Otto-cycle engine op- 
erating without losses of any kind the authors give 
the equation. 


1 n 
m=—1—qG — §®, 
, 


where the value of the exponent is determined by the 
equation 
6.5 
n = 0.3867 — — 
a— 35 as 

for mixtures either of ideal proportion or containing 
an excess of air, a being the proportion of actual to 
ideal air on a percentage basis (100 for the ideal mix- 
ture and r the volumetric compression ratio. For 
mixtures containing an excess of fuel the value of n 
is given approximately by 


0.043 





24.6 
n = 0.524 — 





a 


The same equation may be used for the efficiency of 
the Diesel engine, but the value of the exponent n 


in this case is found by the equation 


19.5 0.7 








n = 0.434 — 
a-7r r 


These equations apply directly only to octane but 
would be very similar for other fuels. The Bulletin 
also includes a “Theoretical Investigation of a More 
Complete Expansion Cycle” by Albert E. Hershey. 
The engine investigated is of the type in which the 
fuel admission is cut off before the end of the admis- 
sion stroke. Actually two types of engine were in- 
vestigated, in one of which the cut-off is variable, to 
permit of controlling the power output, while in 
the other the cut-off is fixed and power output is con- 
trolled by means of a throttle. At full load with a cut- 
off of 65 per cent both of these engines show theoreti- 
cal efficiencies of 33.3 per cent, as compared with 
28.14 per cent for the conventional engine, a gain of 
17.2 per cent. Whereas the theoretical efficiency of 
the conventional engine decreases with decrease in 
load, that of the variable expansion engine increases 
with decrease in load. The early cut-off, throttle-con- 
trolled engine shows an increase in efficiency as the 
load drops from 100 to 78.9 per cent, and thereafter 
drops again. The following conclusions are drawn: 

From the results of this analysis it would seem 
quite reasonable to expect a more complete expansion 
engine with throttle control to show a higher thermal 
efficiency and greater fuel economy than a similar en- 
gine operating on the standard Otto cycle. If ad- 
vantage is taken of the further improvement in effi- 
ciency due to varying the point of cut-off, constant 
efficiency at all loads, or possibly, higher efficiency at 
part load than at full load may be obtained. In or- 
der, however, to have an equal power output from 
both engines, the more complete expansion engine 
would require a somewhat greater displacement, the 
increase in displacement depending on the point of 
maximum cut-off. 

For stationary or marine engines such an increase 
in displacement with its attendant increase in weight 
would not entail any great disadvantage other than 
the consequent increase in first cost, and this would 
probably be compensated for by the lower operating 
cost due to better fuel economy. In this respect, how- 
ever, the requirements of automotive transportation 
are quite different and the lower torque, or increased 
engine size for the same torque, as compared with the 
standard engine is a decided disadvantage in so far as 
present requirements and tendencies are considered. 
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as Sound Buying Prevails 


PHILADELPHIA, May 14—The automotive industry is pursuing a 
steady course through the peak of the selling season. Production schedules 
in one or two important factories have been stepped up, but for the 
majority the rate is approximately the same as in recent weeks. 


The sales situation is more irregular, 
as unusually good markets in some ter- 
ritories are counterbalanced by unsat- 
isfactory conditions in others, the net 
result of which is a level somewhat 
under that prevailing a year ago. 
Spring sales in 1926, however, were the 
best the industry ever experienced and 
gains over that period could hardly 
be counted on. 

Material support for the factories is 
being given by the export markets, 
and overseas shipments are the best in 
the industry’s history. The goal of 
the industry for several years has been 
to bring foreign business to 25 per cent 
of total sales, and the percentage this 
year will be nearer that mark than 
ever before, unless a reversal of present 
trends is established. 

Minor sales disturbances in some sec- 
tions of the country are reported as a 
result of a tightening up of credit ex- 
tension by finance companies, some of 
which, in turn, have been under pres~ 
sure from their bankers. On the whole, 
instalment selling of automobiles is 
now on a sounder basis than at any 
time in recent years. 


$2 Extra Dividend 
is Voted by G.M.C. 


NEW YORK, May 12—An extra div- 
idend of $2 a share was declared on 
General Motors Corp. common stock 
today by the directors. The regular 
quarterly dividend of $2 a share was 
also declared, the latter payable June 
13 and the extra dividend on July 5, 
both to stock of record May 21. The 
regular quarterly dividends on the pre- 
ferred issues were also declared. Pres- 
ident A. P. Sloan, Jr., said the com- 
pany’s position continued very strong. 

All directors of the company were re- 
elected at the stockholders’ meeting 
yesterday and the new managers’ 
securities plan was approved. 


Stewart Shows 39% Gain 

BUFFALO, May 12—Stewart Motor 
Corp. reports shipments in the first 
quarter showing a 39 per cent increase 
over the same quarter in 1926. Incom- 
ing orders for future delivery were also 
reported larger than at the same time 
last year. T. R. Lippard, president, 
said earnings in 1927 to date are more 
than double those for the 1926 period. 











Wilson is Named 


Murray President 
DETROIT, May 12—William Robert 
Wilson today resigned as president of 
the Guardian Trust Co. to accept the 
presidency of the Murray Corp. of 
America. Mr. Wilson, since the re- 
organization of the Murray company, 
has been serving as chairman of the 
board and previously had conducted the 
affairs of the company during its 
receivership. 

The election of Mr. Wilson to the 
Murray presidency brings back into the 
industry one of its best known execu- 
tives. For the past three years he has 
served as president of the Guardian 
Trust Co. which, during his incumbency, 
has grown to be one of the strongest 
financial institutions in Detroit. 

Before becoming president of the 
Guardian company, Mr. Wilson served 
for five years as president of the Max- 
well Motors Corp., and is credited with 
much of the responsibility for this com- 
pany’s return to strength previous to 
its incorporation in the present Chrys- 
ler Corp. His earlier work in the 
industry was as an executive under 
John F. and Horace E. Dodge. 


N.A.C.C. Companies Show 


323,143 Output in April 
DETROIT, May 12—April produc- 
tion by companies represented in the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce totaled 323,148, a reduction of 
1% per cent under March but an in- 
crease of 9 per cent over April last year. 
Member companies have manufac- 
tured 1,092,915 cars during the first 
four months, an increase of 66,593 or 
6% per cent over the same period last 
year. 


Wright Earnings $133,670 

NEW YORK, May 12—Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., for the first quarter of 
1927 shows net profit of $133,670 after 
taxes, equivalent to 53 cents a share on 
the 250,000 shares of no par stock, and 
comparing with $200,081, or 80 cents 
a share, earned in the first quarter of 
1926. Earnings in the first quarter 
were reported reduced owing to the 
switching over of operations to a new 
model 200-hp. engine. 








GM Breaks Ground . | 


for Plant in Sweden 
NEW YORK, May 11— | 
Ground has been broken for a_ | 
new General Motors Corp. as-_ | 
| sembly plant at Stockholm, | 
Sweden, on an area of five | 
acres adjoining the Hammarby 
Canal, which makes possible 
direct loading and unloading 
of steamships. Annual capac- 
ity of the plant will be about 
6000 cars. W. J. Mougey, 
managing director of General 
Motors Nordiska A/B, is in 








| 
charge. | 
| 








Collins Heads Division 


of A.E.A. Market Work 

PHILADELPHIA, May 12—James 
H. Collins has resigned as a vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Chilton Class 
Journal Co. to accept an appointment 
with the Automotive Equipment As- 
sociation as a member of the associ- 
ation’s market development section. 
The appointment is made by Harry G. 
Moock, managing director of the great- 
er market development campaign, and 
is effective as of June 1. 

Mr. Collins will head the public re- 
lations and accessory departments in 
connection with the three-year cam- 
paign which the association is launch- 
ing under Mr. Moock’s direction. Since 
joining the Chilton company in 1919, 
Mr. Collins has become widely known 
in the industry through his marketing 
research work. His success as an 
analyst led to his selection for the 
A. E. A. work. 

Previous to joining the Chilton com- 
pany, Mr. Collins was in charge of 
motor transport for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and he was a mem- 
ber of the highway transport committee 
of the Council of National Defense. 


Jordan Ships New Car 


CLEVELAND, May 12— Jordan 
Motor Car Co. shipped 150 Little Cus- 
tom Jordans in the first week of May 
and overtime schedules are in effect 
at the factory in an effort to complete 
a schedule of 2000 cars during the 
month. Interest in the new small car 
is reported greater than in any model 
the company has ever built. 


Willys Adds Two Models 


TOLEDO, May 12—A new seven-pas- 
senger sedan priced at $2,850 has been 
added to the Willys-Knight line on the 
66-A chassis, and a_ five-passenger 
coach priced at $1,295 has been added 
on the 70-A chassis. 
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Kettering Presents 
Advertising Views 


Thousandth of an Inch Re- 
quirements Should be Ob- 
served, He Declares 


DETROIT, May 10—Speaking before 
the national convention of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, C. F. 
Kettering, vice-president of the General 
Motors Corp., declared advertising is 
as much an engineering problem as is 
the building of an automobile or any 
other piece of machinery. 

“Some of the finest ads ever written 
never paid a dime into the treasury of 
the manufacturer because they were 
either over the heads of the buyers or 
they told too much or too little,” said 
Mr. Kettering. He continued: 

“That is where the engineering phase 
enters into advertising. Your engineer 
knows to a thousandth of an inch just 
what his part must be to give efficient 
service, and he knows, too, what is 
needed and what is not needed in his 
mechanical device. When the adver- 
tising man finds out that same feature 
of his business, what he needs and 
where he needs it, then he begins to 
make money. 

“With the multiplication of publica- 
tions your advertising engineer must 
know also which printed vehicle will 
carry his load best, and half the science 
of advertising is knowing where your 
newspaper or your magazine is going 
and whether or not it is wanted where 
it is going. As a matter of fact the 
science of advertising contains more 
ramifications and angles than any ma- 
chine of iron or steel ever possessed 
and the man who is a successful ad- 
vertising man is really an engineering 
genius.” 


Yellow Truck Shows Loss 
of $668,190 in Quarter 


NEW YORK, May 12—Net sales of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. for 
the first quarter ended March 31, were 
$7,708,658. After provision for de- 
preciation and for Federal income 
taxes, the net loss was $668,190, in- 
cluding operations of the Yellow Manu- 
facturing Acceptance Corp. In a state- 
ment accompanying the report, Paul W. 
Seiler, president, said: 

“Results for the first quarter are 
unsatisfactory, due to a continuation 
of the conditions which affected the 
company’s business during the latter 
part of 1926. However, we are pleased 
to announce that our new and supple- 
mentary line of trucks, powered with 
the Buick engine, is meeting with 
favorable reception by the buying 
public.” 





Forest in Receivership 
NEW YORK, May 11—Business of 
the Forest Electric Co., Newark, N. J., 
maker of electrical maintenance equip- 
ment, is proceeding as usual under Wil- 


liam F. Dill and Ernest Lum, receivers 
appointed a week ago. The staff of 
the company and sales policies are un- 
changed. 

Prior to the receivership action, 95 
per cent of the creditors had agreed to 
an extension of time, according to an 
officer of the company. 


M.& A.M.A. to Hear 


Leading Executives 


NEW YORK, May 11—Dates of the 
regional meetings of the Motor & Ac- 
cessory Manufacturers Association 
were changed in two instances this 
week. The Detroit conference will be 
held in the Statler Hotel, May 18; the 
Cleveland meeting as before is sched- 
uled for May 19 at the Statler Hotel, 
while the New York date has been 
changed to May 23 at the Astor Hotel. 
All are scheduled for 6 p.m., Eastern 
Standard time. 

H. L. Horning, president of Wauke- 
sha Motor Co. and of the association, 
will discuss diversification of products 
and markets; C. W. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent of Thompson Products, Inc., will 
talk on the parts makers’ place in the 
industry, and David Beecroft, vice- 
president of Chilton Class Journal Co., 
will picture the changing situation in 
wholesale distribution of parts, acces- 
sories and service equipment. 

The M. & A. M. A. foreign trade com- 
mittee joined yesterday with repre- 
sentatives of the Overseas Automotive 
Club in a conference in Washington 
with H. O. Smith, director of the Auto- 
motive Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
his assistant, I. H. Taylor. The object 
of the meeting was to outline the possi- 
bilities for more extensive information 
on parts and accessories in foreign 
trade. 

Among those at the meeting were 
J. F. Werner, Shaler Export Corp.; 
B. A. Karl, Brunner Mfg. Co.; George 
Tiffany, Overseas Motors, Inc.; E. F. 
Baillet, export manager; C. M. Peter, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., and Neal G. 
Adair, manager of the sales develop- 
ment department of the M. & A. M. A. 


Franklin Cuts Inventory 

SYRACUSE, May 11—The financial 
statement of the H. H. Franklin Mfg. 
Co. as of Dec. 31, 1926, shows total cur- 
rent assets of $6,397,039 as against 
current liabilities of $641,126. Current 
assets include cash of $1,490,561; 
marketable securities, $562,943; re- 
ceivables, $354,758; inventories, $3,715,- 
972, and sight drafts, $271,171. Cash 
at the close of 1925 totaled $808,074 
and inventories, $5,532,726. Common 
stock and surplus totals $6,287,665. 


Purdy Joins Franklin 
SYRACUSE, May 12—L. J. Purdy, 
formerly production manager of Oak- 
land Motor Car Co., has joined the 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. in charge of 
manufacturing, purchasing and quality 
control. 
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Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 


NEW YORK, May 12—Trade and 
industrial activity continued at a 
high level last week, with volumes 
in most lines approximating those of 
a year ago. Bad weather was an 
important factor in a number of 
localities. Both stock and commodity 
prices moved upward, while money 
rates remained steady. 





FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

Railway freight loadings rose again 
above the million-car level during 
the week ended April 30, with a total 
of 1,026,440 cars, as against 995,408 
cars in the corresponding period last 
year and 955,215 cars in the preced- 
ing week. Coal loadings were only 
3052 cars less than a year ago. 





PETROLEUM OUTPUT 

A substantial increase in crude 
petroleum production occurred dur- 
ing the week ended April 30, with an 
average daily output of 2,499,950 bbl. 
as compared with 2,478,100 bbl. a 
week earlier and 1,990,100 bbl. a year 
ago. Prices of crude oil and gasoline 
showed greater Strength last week, 
a number of increases having been 
reported, 


—_——. 


BANK DEBITS 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
during the week ended May 4 were 
¥.8 per cent larger than the total a 
week earlier and 7.1 per cent above 
that of a year ago. 
FISHER’S INDEX 
Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices stood at 140.1 
last week, as against 139.6 in the 
preceding week and 140.9 four weeks 
earlier. 


FEDERAL RESERVE STATEMENT 

Bills and securities held by the 
Federal teserve banks increased 
$64,400,000 during the week ended 
May 4, the principal change being a 
gain of $64,100,000 in discounts. Note 
circulation increased $2,500,000 and 
deposits $75,400,000, while reserves 
decreased $700,000. The reserve ratio 
declined from 79.5 to 78.0 per cent. 

During the same period, loans of 
reporting member banks increased 
$132,000,000, with a decline of $5,- 
000,000 in loans secured by Govern- 
ment obligations and gains of $69,- 
000,000 in loans secured by stocks 
and bonds and $68,000,000 in “all 
other’ loans. Investments increased 
$7,000,000, borrowings from the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks $76,000,000 and 
net demand deposits $116,000,000. 
Loans to brokers and dealers, 
secured by stocks and bonds, made 
by reporting member banks in New 
York City rose $37,000,000. 

The call loan rate ranged from 
4 to 4% per cent last week, as 
against 4 to 5 per cent a week 
earlier. Time loan and commercial 
paper rates were unchanged at 4% 
to 4% per cent and 4 to 4% per cent, 
respectively. 
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Briggs to Transfer 
Main Plant Center 


Will Not Rebuild Harper Av- 
enue Plant—-Mack Avenue 
Becomes Leading Unit 





DETROIT, May 9—Briggs Mfg. Co. 
will not rebuild the Harper Avenue 
plant which was destroyed by fire two 
weeks ago, John H. French, president, 
stated today. Production which was 
carried on at the Harper Avenue plant 
will be absorbed in a new $1,500,000 
unit which is under construction as a 
part of the Mack Avenue plant. The 
unit will be finished late in June. 
Buildings which remain at the Harper 
Avenue location will continue to be 
used, though the company has made no 
arrangements for use of the site of the 
factory which was destroyed. 

The units which are being built at 
Mack Avenue comprise a five-story body 
assembly plant 90 x 800 ft., a one-story 
rough mill building 190 x 750 ft., and 
a power house. The Mack Avenue 
plant has been used principally as a 
sheet metal plant in the past, acting as 
a feeder to other Briggs factories. 
Executive offices are located at the 
Mack Avenue location, and, with com- 
pletion of the assembly unit it will 
become the main factory of the Briggs 
holdings. 

As the result of an investigation of 
the fire conducted by Eugene J. Brock, 
chairman of the State Labor Commis- 
sion, the Briggs company was absolved 
of any negligence which might have 
been responsible for the fire. 


Proposed 50% Reduction 


in Plate Glass Tariffs 


WASHINGTON, May 12—A flat re- 
duction of 50 per cent in present tariff 
rates on plate glass was urged here 
this week by Abraham Solomon, New 
York importer, at a heaving before the 
United States Tariff Commission. The 
hearings were reopened at the insist- 
ence of Belgian plate glass manufac- 
turers, who supply the American auto- 
mobile manufacturers with a high per- 
centage of their plate glass. 

Approximately 53 per cent of all the 
plate glass produced is used by the 
automobile industry, figures furnished 
the commission show. Mr. Solomon de- 
clared that a reduction of 50 per cent 
in the tariff would not seriously hurt 
the domestic manufacturers, but would 
result in large savings to such indus- 
tries as the automobile and other large 
user-industries. 





Moto Meter Sales Increase 

NEW YORK, May 10—April sales 
of the Moto Meter Co., Inc., totaled 
$552,000 against $495,000 in March, 
according to Louis C. Kunz, treasurer. 
Business has been improving at a good 
rate since early in March, said Mr. 
Kunz, and the April gain in sales in- 


dicates a substantial gain in both sales 
and earnings during the second quarter 
of the year. For the first quarter the 
company showed surplus exceeding the 
quarterly dividend requirements of 90 
cents a share on the 200,000 shares 
of A_ stock, exclusive of earnings of 
the wholly-owned subsidiary National 
Gauge Co. Sales of this subsidiary are 
not included in the April total. 


GM Current Assets 
Total $367,377,675 


NEW YORK, May 10—Pamphlet re- 
port of General Motors Corp. for the 
first quarter of 1927 shows net earnings 
the same as the preliminary figures 
previously announced. Balance sheet 
as of March 31 shows total current 
assets of $367,377,675 against current 
liabilities of $134,031,547, leaving net 
working capital of $233,346,128, which 
compares with $192,005,617 as of De- 
cember 31, 1926, an _ increase of 
$41,340,511. 

Among the current assets are cash 
and marketable securities $111,257,108 
against $135,398,386 on the previous 
date. Sight drafts were $29,266,390 
against $12,073,434 and _ inventories 
were $185,165,786 against $156,203,663. 








Reo Recommends Dealers 
Use C.LT. Credit Plan 


NEW YORK, May 9—Commercial 
Investment Trust Corp. will finance on 
a nationwide scale sales of Reo motor 
cars, trucks and buses under an agree- 
ment just effected with the Reo Motor 
Car Co. The C. I. T. repurchase plan, 
which is operating under agreements 
with several other motor vehicle man- 
ufacturers, has been adapted to the 
financing of Reo products. 

R. H. Scott, president and general 
manager of the Reo company, in a let- 
ter to Reo distributors and dealers, 
commends the plan to them and ex- 
presses satisfaction at the rates and 
terms. 


George W. Kellogg 

ROCHESTER, May 9—George W. 
Kellogg, founder of the Kellogg Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of air compressors 
and other automotive equipment, died 
at his home here May 7. He was 70 
years old. Mr. Kellogg, who was born 
in Ripon, Wis., first gained prominence 
when he invented and patented the first 
pressure sterilizer which met with the 
ready approval of leading hospitals. 

He established the Kellogg Mfg. Co. 
in 1903 to make air compressors, fore- 
seeing the tremendous development of 
pneumatic tires. Failing health forced 
him to retire from active participation 
in his business in 1917. 


FWD Gets $114,000 Order 

NEW YORK, May 10—The City of 
New York has placed an order for 
$114,000 worth of FWD trucks through 
the New York branch of the company. 
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Vote Consolidation 
of Durant Companies 


Michigan Stockholders to Ac- 
cept Preferred Stock in 
New Jersey Subsidiary 


DETROIT, May 7—At a _ special 
stockholders’ meeting held in the 
Durant factory at Lansing, this week, 
75 per cent of the stock held by some 
16,000 shareholders of the Durant 
Motor Co. of Michigan voted to trade 
the common stock in the Michigan 
company for the 6 per cent preferred 
in the Durant Motor Co. of New Jersey. 

As a result of the transfer the com- 
mon stockholders in the Michigan cor- 
poration lose their voting power, but 
will receive stipulated dividends on their 
investment. The 6 per cent preferred 
for which the common was exchanged, 
has a par value of $10 and is cumula- 
tive. In the event the corporation fails 
in its dividends on the preferred it is 
stipulated that the preferred shall have 
certain voting power. 

Durant officials hold that the amalga- 
mation of the two corporations will 
simplify management and be conducive 
to a number of economies in manufac- 
ture, distribution and taxation. 

Representing W. C. Durant at the 
meeting was Henry F. Hebermann, 
chief counsel for the Durant interests. 
Other officials present were Wallace 
Zwiener, controller, and T. R. McTigue, 
secretary of the Michigan corporation. 





Aircraft Output Shows 
100% Value Gain in 1926 

WASHINGTON, May 11—Establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the man- 
ufacture of aircraft in the United 
States showed a material increase in 
both number and value during 1926, 
according to a report issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

These establishments built 1179 air- 
planes, including 54 convertible planes, 
valued at $8,771,077, and seven sea- 
planes and flyingboats, valued at $99,- 
950, as compared with 711 airplanes, 
valued at $5,908,335, and 78 seaplanes 
valued at $765,324, in 1925. 

The total value of productions in 
1926, including airplane engines, was 
$24,161,752, as compared with $12,524,- 
719 for 1925. 


Peru to Make Tests 


WASHINGTON, May 9—Motor vehi- 
cles for military uses may be imported 
into Peru temporarily free of duty up 
to June 15, the date fixed by the war 
department of that country for a test 
exhibit with a view to purchasing of 
cars for the army, according to word 
received by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Included in this category 
are trucks and tractors of all kinds, 
caterpillar cars and military cars for 
reconnoitering purposes. Entries may 
be made through the quartermaster’s 
office at Lima not later than June 3. 
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Car- Truck Exports 
Set Quarter Mark 


Total of 98.932 is Established 
as Against 82,496 in Same 
Period Last Year 


WASHINGTON, May 9—Exports of 
automotive products during March at- 
tained the highest point ever reached 
during any one month in the history 
of the industry, according to revised 
figures issued this week by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The total value of shipments was 
$59,510,558, a 13 per cent increase over 
March, 1926, and 22 per cent over Feb- 
ruary of this year. Passenger car ex- 
ports totaled 29,985, a new high mark, 
and combined passenger car and truck 
exports, totaling 37,631, also was a new 
record. 

Combined exports during the first 
quarter this year amounted to 98,932, 
as compared with 82,496 for the same 
period last year, showing a substantial 
gain in the face of decreased produc- 
tion amounting to the loss of 158,084 
units. 





Foreign Assemblies Lower 

WASHINGTON, May 11—Sales re- 
perts from 22 foreign branch assembly 
plants of American automobile com- 
panies for March show sales of 18,870 
units, as compared with 13,392 in Feb- 
ruary and 19,788 in March, 1926, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce in a report issued this week. 

Open type American passenger cars 
assembled abroad lost their lead posi- 
tion, dropping to 38 per cent of the 
total, while truck sales mounted to 
44 per cent. Closed passenger car 
sales more than doubled, increasing by 
1344 units. 





Canadian Exports Lower 

WASHINGTON, May 10—Exports of 
passenger cars and trucks from Can- 
ada during March totaled 9072 units, 
as compared with 5308 in February and 
10,888 in March, 1926, it was announced 
here this week by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

The Canadian production of passen- 
ger automobiles in March totaled 
18,297, as compared with 13,421 in Feb- 
ruary. Truck production decreased 
from 3323 in February to 1606 in 
March. 


Argentina Plans Roads 


WASHINGTON, May 10—The larg- 
est estimates for road construction in 
the history of Argentina have been 
included in the budget of that country 
for the fiscal year 1927, the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce announced this 
week. The appropriation of 20,000,000 
paper pesos, or approximately $8,400,- 
000, for roadways is authorized and 
in addition the sum of 3,890,000 paper 
pesos is authorized for bridges and 
auxiliary construction. 








| Trade Commissioner 
Gives India Outlook 


WASHINGTON, May 9— 
Manufacturers and exporters 
interested in conditions in 
| India may obtain first hand in- 
formation from U. S. Trade 
Commissioner E. G. Sabino, of 
Bombay, now visiting Amer- 
ican industrial centers. His 
tour includes visits to Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago and St. 
Louis. The dates of his visits 
to these respective cities will 
be furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 




















Exports to Mexico 


Show April Decline 


LAREDO, TEXAS, May 10—Automo- 
bile exports to Mexico through this port 
of entry showed a falling off for April 
as compared with the previous month. 
The customs record shows that a total 
of 57 cars containing 842 automobiles, 
were exported through here during 
April. 

In addition to the automobiles and 
parts exported, according to this report, 
there were also six carloads of tires 
totaling 4500 tires, or 750 to the car- 
load, and two carloads totaling about 
4000 automobile tubes exported to 
Mexico during April. 

Exports through Tampico and the 
several ports of entry on the United 
States border were small during April, 
not totaling more than 300 cars, it is 
stated. Reports from automobile deal- 
ers in the larger cities of Mexico are 
to the effect that trade is dull and that 
business conditions are unfavorable for 
an early improvement in the demand 
for cars. 





Tire and Parts Exports 


Gain in First Quarter 
WASHINGTON, May 9—Steady in- 
creases in American exports of automo- 
bile material have been noted in the 
Department of Commerce trade figures 
for recent months. Shipments of auto- 
mobile tires from this country were 
193,000 in January, 220,000 in Febru- 
ary, and 246,000 in March, making the 
total exports of tires for the first quar- 
ter of the year 659,000 tires as com- 
pared with 387,000 last year. 

Exports of automobile parts from the 
United States for March amounted to 
$10,957,097 as compared with $8,610,- 
615 in February and $10,617,000 in 
March, 1926. 


Build Swedish Motorcycle 
WASHINGTON, May 10—A _ new 
type of motorcycle fitted with a British 
motor and weighing about 176 lb. is 
now under construction by the Husq- 
varna Vapenfabrika Aktiebolag, at 
Husqvarna, Sweden. 
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Bugatti to Open 
Italian Factory 


Negotiations Are Under Way 
With Government—Citroen 
Lowers Italian Prices 


PARIS, April 30 (by mail)—Bugatti 
is expected to open a factory in Italy 
at an early date. Negotiations have 
been in hand for some time and this 
week Ettore Bugatti made a journey to 
Rome, where he had an interview with 
Premier Mussolini. The sporting side 
of motoring is well devoped in Italy 
and as a consequence there is a strong 
demand for Bugatti cars in that coun- 
try. 

Citroen this week dropped the price 
of his cars on the Italian market, the 
phaeton now being offered at 21,000 
liras and the luxury type sedan at 
25,000 liras. In addition, owners who 
have taken deliveries of cars at higher 
prices since the beginning of the year 
will benefit by these reductions. The 
cut in prices came just before the sen- 
sational rise in the value of the lira. 
Citroen assembles his cars at Milan 
with parts manufactured in France. 





Fiat Develops New Engine 

PARIS, April 30 (by mail)—Accord- 
ing to officials of the Monza Speedway, 
near Milan, Italy, negotiations are in 
an advanced condition for Frank Lock- 
hart to drive in the Italian Grand Prix 
500-mile race on Monza track, next 
September. It is understood that Fiat 
has a 12-cylinder supercharged 91% in. 
engine practically ready and there is a 
strong probability of this firm com- 
peting in the Italian race. 





German Company Granted 


Jupiter Engine License 
PHILADELPHIA, May 10—A li- 
cense for the manufacture of the Bris- 
tol-Jupiter air-cooled aircraft engine in 
Germany has been secured by Siemens 
& Halske, A. G., Berlin, through the 
French firm Gnome-Le Rhone which 
holds the manufacturing rights to the 
Jupiter for the whole of Europe. Ne- 
gotiations were begun at the time of the 
last Paris aircraft show and have now 
been concluded. The Siemens & Halske 
firm, which is now building small five, 
seven and nine-cylinder air-cooled rad- 
ial engines, and during the war built 
a type of radical engine in which the 
cylinders revolved in one direction and 
the crankshaft in the opposite one, will 
take up the manufacture of the Bristol 
engines, chiefly the Jupiter, in its Block- 
werk in Berlin-Siemensstadt. It has 
also taken on the representation in 
Germany for Gnome-Le Rhone. 


Sells Air Motor Rights 
DETROIT, May 9—The Peninsular 
Motor Products Co. has purchased from 
Captain E. V. Rickenbacker the manu- 
facturing rights to his five-cylinder 
60 hp. radial airplane engine. 
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Dodge Starts Six Production; 
Plans 300 Daily During June 





Shipments to Dealers Are Started This Week—Public to 
See New Car June 1—Many Leading Plants 
Set Records in April 





DETROIT, May 9—Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., has started production of the new 
Dodge Six and has been making about 
50 of the new cars daily for several 
days with plans to increase the output 
to 100 a day tomorrow. Shipments to 
dealers will start Wednesday and the 
car will be made available to the public 
about June 1. Production will be 
gradually increased until the company 
will be making about 300 sixes daily 
by the end of June. The car will be 
offered in three models, a four-door 
sedan, four-passenger coupe and a new 
type cabriolet roadster. 

Production of Graham Brothers com- 
mercial vehicles and Dodge Brothers 
four-cylinder passenger cars was step- 
ped up 10 per cent this morning 
bringing production of these two lines 
up to nearly 1000 a day. Including the 
new six-cylinder cars Dodge Brothers 
production is now approaching 1100 
units a day, it was stated. 





Hudson-Essex Continues 


1500 Schedule During May 

DETROIT, May 7—Hudson Motor 
Car Co., which has been shattering all 
of its previous sales records during 
recent weeks, will continue its present 
schedule of 1500 automobiles a day, 
during May, according to a factory an- 
nouncement. 

During April sales of Hudson and 
Essex cars aggregated 37,028 units, ex- 
ceeding all previous records in the com- 
pany’s history. During the last two 
weeks of April retail sales were 
18,298 and would have been much 
larger except that the demand for cars 
greatly exceeded production. April 
production totaled 35,641 cars com- 
pared with 24,480 last year. The vol- 
ume was slightly below March because 
of fewer working days. 





Moon Shows Important Gains 
ST. LOUIS, May 9—Moon Motor 
Car Co. reports the addition of 52 dis- 
tributors and dealers since Jan. 1. 
Sales of Moon and Diana cars in April 
increased 75 per cent over March. Ex- 
port shipments in April doubled ship- 

ments in the same month last year. 





Oakland on 1000 Daily 

PONTIAC, May 11—Sales by the 
Oakland Motor Car Co. in April set a 
new high record with 19,423 as against 
the high previous mark of 17,663 set 
up in August, 1926. The May produc- 
tion schedule is for 24,000 cars, an aver- 
age of 1000 daily. In the first four 


months of the year Oakland-Pontiac 
sales totaled 53,618 as against 39,309 
for the same period of 1926. Despite 
the largely increased output, ship- 
ments are reported far behind orders. 





Studebaker Sets Export Mark 

SOUTH BEND, May 10—Shipments 
of Studebaker and Erskine cars to ex- 
port markets in the first four months 
of 1927 are in excess of the total ship- 
ments in all of 1926. April shipments 
totaled 3974, setting a new high mark 
for all time. March shipments were 
3708. 





Reo Production in April 
Exceeds Record by 25% 


DETROIT, May 9—April was the 
biggest month in the history of the 
Reo Motor Car Co. both in number of 
units and money volume. During the 
month the company manufactured 5519 
motor cars which exceeds the best pre- 
vious month, May, 1926, by 25 per cent. 
The biggest gains were made in pas- 
senger car sales which were three times 
larger than in 1926. 





Marmon Sets New Total 

INDIANAPOLIS, May _ 11— Ship- 
ments of Marmon Motor Car Co. in 
April totaled 2567, a new high monthly 
record. The company has on hand 
orders in excess of $20,000,000, accord- 
ing to G. M. Williams, president, which 
at the current rate of shipments will 
require large production for close to 
six months. 





Stutz Shows 72% Gain 

INDIANAPOLIS, May 11—Retail 
deliveries of Stutz cars in the first 
quarter of the year were 72 per cent 
larger than for the first quarter of 
1926, according to E. S. Gorrell, vice- 
president of the Stutz Motor Car Co. of 
America, Ine. Retail deliveries were 
reported in excess of factory shipments. 





Continental Sales Gain 34% 
DETROIT, May 10—Shipments by 
Continental Motors Corp. in April in- 
creased 34 per cent over the same 
month in 1926, according to W. R. 
Angell, executive vice-president, the 
month taking rank as the largest the 

company has had in its 26 years. 





Chandler Shows 38% Gain 
CLEVELAND, May 9—Sales of 
Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corp. were 
38 per cent higher than sales for the 
month of April last year and 22 per 
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cent higher than March of this year. 
The first four months of 1927 show an 
increase of 15% per cent over the same 
period last year. April Canadian trade 
shows an increase of 344 per cent over 
April, 1926. Canadian trade for the 
first quarter this year is 279 per cent 
greater than the corresponding period 
last year. 


Detroit Sales Fall 
Below 1926 Totals 


DETROIT, May 7—Passenger car 
sales for Wayne County for April were 
6315, bringing the total for the first 
four months to 18,611, compared with 
26,722 last year, according to figures 
prepared by Detroit Automobile Deal- 
ers Association. Chevrolet production 
for April exceeded 110,000 cars and 
trucks, compared with 107,900 in March 
and 71,000 in April last year. Ship- 
ments first four months totaled 377,- 
393 compared with 233,907 last year. 





Spokane Sales Improve 

SPOKANE, May 9—The month of 
April stiffened business along automo- 
bile row here considerably and the impe- 
tus gained toward the end of the month 
and the first days of May indicate a 
still stronger trend for this month. 
While some dealers showed losses in 
cars registered as compared with the 
same month last year, erratic weather 
conditions, including several days of 
extremely cool weather, rainy spells 
and a little snow are responsible for 
this condition. April, 1926, on the other 
hand, was an unusually advanced month 
so far as weather was concerned, and 
with the general business outlook bet- 
ter than in years the late spring and 
summer months should result in more 
business all along the line. 

In the used car end business was 
spotted, some firms reporting an un- 
usually heavy month while others re- 
ported sales light. 





Cleveland Used Car Sales Gain 

CLEVELAND, May 9—Final figures 
for business conditions in the automo- 
tive field for April show a drop from 
figures of 1926. In April, 1926, new 
cars sold totaled 5527. April, this year, 
shows 4772 new car sales. The 1927 
figure is, however, nearly 500 cars in 
excess of the figures shown for April, 
1925. Used car sales in April, this 
year, were 12,750 as against 11,712 in 
April, 1926. 


Auburn Exports Climb 
AUBURN, IND., May 10—Auburn 
exports for the first quarter of 1927 
totaled 91 per cent more than for the 
same period in 1926, reports R. S. 
Wiley, export manager for Auburn 
Automobile Co. 


Biflex to Sell Wiper 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. May 11—The 
Biflex Corp. has acquired sale of the 
Dyneto electric windshield wiper and 
will continue its distribution through 
jobbers. 
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Steel Price Rise 
Waits Buying Test 
Advance Has Effect of Driv- 


ing in Business at Former 
Price Scale 





NEW YORK, May 12—While the 
price advance announced by some sheet- 
rollers at the beginning of the month 
has become general, it has not yet been 
subjected to the test of representative 
transactions. Quite a little business 
was driven out when producers notified 
their customers that they still had an 
opportunity to place orders at the old 
price levels, and specifications on old 
contracts were forthcoming in more 
liberal volume. 

Some consumers believe that the sole 
object of the advance was to put 
more life into the flow of orders at the 
old prices, but steel company sales 
managers aver that the higher prices 
will be made operative on all new bus- 
iness, although they admit that so far 
no worthwhile new business has been 
placed. 

It is pointed out that the steel indus- 
try is only now getting its bearings in 
the “hand-to-mouth” buying situation 
that has developed and which has 
necessitated a complete change in sales 
generalship and policies. The more con- 
servative leaders in the industry are not 
convinced that present conditions in this 
respect have become a permanent fix- 
ture. They believe that gradually a 
compromise will develop and_ that 
rational anticipation of their wants by 
consumers will replace some of the 
piecemeal, retail shopping that is now 
in evidence. 

They point out that while production 
costs have been impressively lowered 
through mechanical refinements and in- 
tensive efficiency methods, selling costs 
are soaring, due largely to consumers 
making too many bites of a cherry. 


Pig lIron-——Routine conditions prevail in 
the market for foundry and nmialleable iron. 
Prices are unchanged. Automotive foun- 
dry demand is quiet. 

Aluminum—Deliveries into automotive 
consumption are only fair. Foundry metal, 
both virgin and remelted, comes in for 
routine demand. Imports are light. Prices 
both in the American and foreign markets, 
appear to be well stabilized. Icurope is still 
expanding its reduction capacity. 

Copper—The market seesaws from day 
to day within very narrow bounds. Con- 
sumers show somewhat better interest 
this week than last. 

Tin—The market is irregular and specu- 
lative. Political disturbances in Bolivia, 
the world’s third largest tin ore producer, 
are hardly likely to dislocate shipments 


from there to smelters. 


Lead—Battery storage manufacturers 
show more interest in the market, but 
actual commitments from that branch of 
the automotive-industries are still in abey- 
ance. More steadiness is in evidence. 

Zinc—Demand is light, but the market 


shows a better tone. 








| Reuter Proposes 
Traffic Commission 


LANSING, May 12—For- 
mation of a national traffic 
commission, with one repre- 
sentative from each state, to 
draft universal laws covering 
| traffic rules, signs, signals and 
| driving methods, is suggested 
| by I. J. Reuter, president and 
| general manager of Olds 

Motor Works, as a means of 
quickly and efficiently improv- 
| ing road and traffic safety. 

Present driving laws stand 
in the way of improved driving 
conditions, Mr. Reuter said. 
| The goal of automobile manu- 
facturers to create safe driv- 
ing through progress in en- 
gineering is defeated by the 
conflict of laws, he said, as are 
| the expenditures for wider and 
better paved streets and high- 
ways. 

















Babcock Heads Drivurself, 


Hertz Chairman of Board 
CHICAGO, May 9—Irving B. Bab- 
cock, vice-president of the Yellow Truck 
& Coach Mfg. Co., has been elected 
president of the Hertz Drivurself Corp., 
succeeding John Hertz, who becomes 
chairman of the board. The announce- 
ment by Mr. Hertz also told of the 
promotion of C. W. Litsey to vice-pres- 
ident and general manager. 

Mr. Babcock started his career with 
the Yellow Cab Mfg. Co., gradually 
rising to the position of vice-president 
of the Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., 
which position he will continue to hold. 
He also is president of the Yellow Mfg. 
Acceptance Corp. 


Zenith Has Truck Filter 

DETROIT, May 10—The Zenith- 
Detroit Corp. is applying its principle 
of gasoline filtration to a heavy duty 
type of filter which is being introduced 
to meet the requirements of carburetors 
in the truck, bus and marine fields. The 
fuel filters through 175 brass washers, 
held apart by an equal number of thin 
spacers. These openings are only 3% 
thousandths of an inch, or three times 
finer than the usual 60-mesh gauze. 
The washers and spacers are held in 
place by an adjustment nut which can 
be loosened with the fingers, making it 
an easy matter to thoroughly clean the 
device. 


Germany Has $1,000 Plane 

WASHINGTON, May 10—Develop- 
ment of a German light airplane which 
can be marketed for less than $1,000 
has been announced by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Motive power 
is furnished by a motorcycle engine. 
One of the planes, brought out by the 
Espenlaub Luftzengbau, of Cassel, 
Germany, flew 328 miles to Berlin in 
three and one-half hours on $1.30 worth 
of fuel and oil. 
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Paige Sale Meeting 
Called for May 25 


Grahams to Participate 
Management Pending Ac- 
tion by Stockholders 


DETROIT, May 10—A special meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co. has been called for May 
25, to vote on ratifying the contract 
made by the board of directors for sale 
of the controlling interest in the com- 
pany to the Graham brothers. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
authorized the closing of transfer books 
of the company, May 12, for 30 days, 
not to be reopened during that time un- 
less specially ordered, it was declared. 
The directors also made known that 
the Graham brothers have been invited 
to sit in during the meeting, and at all 
executive conferences from this date, 
as a means of coordinating sales and 
production policies. 

The Grahams, it was stated, will put 
forth their efforts in pushing the line 
of Paige cars and creating new markets 
for the product. 


in 





To Annex Wayne Body 


DETROIT, May 7—The three 
Graham brothers have purchased out- 
right the Wayne Body Corp., which 
they will equip with the most modern 
machinery for the manufacture of cus- 
tom bodies. 

“Outright purchase of this plant,” 
said Joseph Graham, “is a token that 
we are not to be absentee owners. You 
will see the latest type of custom bodies, 
so popular in New York, being turned 
out at capacity by fall. We shall em- 
ploy at once every man who can be 
profitably used. 

“The Graham brothers as_individ- 
uals bought this plant at an advan- 
tageous price,” said Robert C. Graham, 
“but when the plan providing for our 
purchase of the controlling interest in 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. is 
approved by the stockholders, we will 
offer this property to the Paige com- 
pany at the price we paid for it.” 


U.S. Planes Soon to Fly 
575,000 Miles a Month 


WASHINGTON, May 10—By the 
middle of this summer regularly routed 
American airplanes will be flying 575,- 
000 miles a month, or within 25,000 
miles of the total flown by all airplanes 
operating in Europe, it was predicted 
this week by Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover, in an address at Chi- 
cago, the department announced. 

“The best defense of the privately op- 
erated air transports is shown by the 
mileage figures,” Secretary Hoover said. 
“Every air transport company in Eu- 
rope is subsidized by its home govern- 
ment. We don’t spend a cent for sub- 
sidies; the government, however, is 
spending about $4,000,000 a year for 
airway construction.” 
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of the tax. 





Associations Join in Campaign 
to Insure Excise Tax Repeal 


CHICAGO, May 7—The National Automobile Dealers Association 
is advising its members that a vigorous campaign for the repeal of the 
remaining 3 per cent Federal excise tax on passenger cars will be con- 
ducted jointly by the National Automobile Dealers Association, Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, Automotive Equipment Association, 
Motor & Accessory Manufacturers Association, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 

The Washington offices of the American Automobile Association 
and the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce are to be the 
clearing houses through which the campaign will be directed. A 
handbook is in preparation setting forth the reasons for the repeal 








Car Assembly Race 
to be Held by S.A.E. 


NEW YORK, May 10—The program 
for the semi-annual meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers at 
French Lick Springs, May 25 to 28, 
reflects the lines along which engineers 
are working to make motor vehicles of 
the immediate future more efficient, 
economical, easier to operate, more 
comfortable and more pleasing in ap- 
pearance. 

A feature of the meeting is a com- 
petition among the sections of the 
society in speed in assembling small 
cars. Six teams of eight men each 
will assemble the parts of six Chevrolet 
chassis, which when completed will be 
driven five times around a designated 
course. Prizes will be awarded the 
winning team. The event will have 
technical significance in the possibility 
it will present of simplifying car de- 
sign. 

Among the speakers and_ subjects 
scheduled are S. O. White, Warner Gear 
Co., four-speed transmissions; D. C. 
Fenner, International Motor Co., re- 
strictive legislation; A. W. Devine, 
Massachusetts Registry of Motor Ve- 
hicles, good headlighting; J. E. Hale, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., H. T. 
Donkin and H. H. Clark, Cleveland 
Wire Spring Co., shimmy; W. S. James, 
Studebaker Corp. of America, relation 
of research to industry. 





Pennsylvania S.A.E. Group 
Holds Aviation Meeting 

PHILADELPHIA, May 11—Avia- 
tion was the general topic discussed at 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania Sec- 
tion, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
this week. Five speakers gave illus- 
trated talks on as many phases of the 
subject. 

The first speaker, E. R. Armstrong, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., de- 
scribed the Armstrong seadrome as a 
floating landing field to facilitate trans- 
oceanic airplane flights by providing 
refueling stages at intervals of about 
400 miles along the route. This dis- 
tance, Mr. Armstrong believes, is about 
the limit of economical non-stop flight. 


Lieut. James Ray, operations man- 
ager, Pitcairn Aviation, outlined the 
progress made in aviation activities 
during 1926 in the Philadelphia district. 
Between 25,000 and 30,000 persons were 
flown during 1926 and total hours of 
flight were somewhere between 3000 
and 4000. 

George B. Post, vice-president, Huff- 
Daland Dusters, Inc., talked on the 
work of his company in crop dusting 
in the South. Special planes of very 
great ruggedness and maneuverability 
were used in this work, the slip stream 
being employed, in connection with a 
venturi tube, to carry air through the 
dust hopper at velocities up to 300 
m.p.h. 

E. A. Leinroth, B. B. T. Corp. of 
America, gave a short talk on the prob- 
lems of airway and airfield lighting 
and described a number of the devices 
and systems which have been designed 
for these purposes. 

E. H. Cahill, Brock & Weymouth, dis- 
cussed the problem of aerial mapping 
as distinguished from aerial photog- 
raphy. 

The results of the letter ballot for 
section officers for the ensuing year 
were announced as follows: Norman 
G. Shidle, editor, Automotive Indus- 
tries, chairman; P. M. Heldt, technical 
editor, Automotive Industries, vice- 
chairman; A. Gelpke, Autocar Co., 
treasurer, and O. M. Thornton, Titeflex 
Metal Hose Co., secretary. 





Milwaukee S. A. E. Hears Ryan 

MILWAUKEE, May 7— William 
D’Arcy Ryan, director of the illumi- 
nating laboratories of General Electric 
at Schenectady, was the guest of honor 
at the May dinner meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Section, Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, at the athletic club. 
His talk was based on illuminating 
engineering with special reference to 
automobile headlighting. 


G.M. Moves Offices 


NEW YORK, May 7—All depart- 
ments and offices of General Motors 
Corp. in New York were moved this 
week into the new General Motors 
Building at Broadway and Fifty-sev- 
enth St. 
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Test Census to Show 
Distribution Costs 


Leading Automotive Lines In- 
cluded in Inquiry by De- 
partment of Commerce 

WASHINGTON, May 7—A census, 
showing the cost of distribution of 70 
of the leading commodities, was begun 
this week by the U. S. Department of 
Commerge. The department, in an- 
nouncing the census, which will cover 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, automo- 
bile parts and accessories, states that 
it is an experimental one, and if suf- 
ficient data is obtained to make it of 
practical value to manufacturers, the 
census will be made annually. 

The experiment is being made in 
Baltimore and Syracuse, selected as 
two typical cities. It is expected that 
the picture will show, for instance, to 
the automotive manufacturer and auto- 
motive retailer, as well as to the pub- 
lic, just how much is spent in rent, sal- 
aries paid, persons engaged, stock on 
hand for resale, sales (gross and net), 
etc., which, taken as a whole, will show 
just what is spent in distribution of 
each of the 70 commodities. Census 
takers in the two cities named have 
already begun work. 





Gasoline Output Reaches 
New High Mark in March 


WASHINGTON, May 10— March 
production of crude petroleum and 
motor fuels in the United States 
reached a new high level, it was stated 
here this week by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

Gasoline production for the month is 
estimated at 27,886,000 bbl., or a daily 
average of 900,000 bbl., while the in- 
dicated domestic demand increased 11 
per cent over March, 1926, to a daily 
average of 725,000 bbl. 

Stocks of gasoline on March 31 were 
52,410,000 bbl. as compared with 49,- 
714,000 bbl. Feb. 28 and 46,121,000 bbl. 
on March 31, 1926. The supply on 
hand at the end of March this year 
represents a 63 days’ supply. 





Accused in Plug Deal 
WASHINGTON, May 9—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission this week issued 
a complaint against Samuel Break- 
stone, of Chicago, accused of selling AC 
airplane spark plugs to dealers and job- 
bers throughout the country for resale 
to automobile and truck owners. A for- 
mal hearing has been set for June 20. 
Breakstone purchased the plugs from 
the government as surplus war ma- 
terial. It is charged they will not func- 

tion properly in automobile motors. 





Brown Opens Branch 


CINCINNATI, May 10—The Brown 
Instrument Co. has opened a_ branch 
here in the First National Bank Bldg., 
with J. R. Green as district manager. 








F 
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Stutz Takes First 
in Stock Car Race 


Fourteen Cars Start in Event 
at Atlantic City—Lewis 
Sets New Mark 
HAMMONTON, N. J., May 10— 
Stock car racing on American speed- 
ways under official sanction of the 
American Automobile Association had 
its premiere here May 7 on the At- 
lantic City Motor Speedway in connec- 
tion with a 200-mile championship 
event for professional drivers. The 
stock car race was run as a 75-mile 
preliminary to the main event and was 
won by Tom Rooney in a Stutz road- 
ster, his time for the distance being 
52 min. 10.54 sec., and his average 

speed 86.249 m.p.h. 

An Auburn 8-88 roadster driven by 
Wade Morton crossed the line 23/100 of 
a second behind the winning Stutz and 
the same margin of time separated the 
Auburn and a Paige 8-85 roadster 
driven by Zeke Meyer, which was third. 

Four other cars finished as follows: 





Car Driver M.P.H. 
Auburn 8-88 roadster Eddie Miler 85.202 
Paige 8-85 roadster 3uddy Marr 85.191 
Duesenberg roadster Fred Winnai 83.866 
Stutz sedan L. L. Corum 80.877 


Entries which responded to the start- 
er’s signal, in addition to those above, 
included a Hupmobile roadster, Stutz 
sedan, Auburn sedan, Whippet Six 
roadster, Star Six roadster and two Es- 
sex roadsters. 

The 200-mile championship contest 
for 91% cu. in. cars was won by Dave 
Lewis in a Miller front wheel drive at 
an average speed of 130.058 m.p.h., a 
new 200-mile record for cars of this 
size, the best previous time having 
been 125.5 m.p.h., made at Culver City. 
Second place went to Al Melcher, driv- 
ing a Miller; Harry Hartz, in another 
Miller front wheel drive, was third. 


Bugatti Wins Targa Florio 

PARIS, May 1 (by mail)—For the 
third year in succession Bugatti won 
the Targa Florio race around the moun- 
tainous Sicilian course. Emilio Mater- 
assi, the winning driver, brought his 
122 in. supercharged straight eight, 
over the 335% mile course in 7 hr. 35 
min. 55 sec., averaging 44.15 miles an 
hour. Second place was won by Con- 
elli in a 91% in. supercharged Bugatti, 
with third place going to A. Maserati 
in a 122 in. supercharged Maserati. A 
234 in. sleeve valve Peugeot finished 
fourth, with fifth and six places going 
to 122 in. Bugattis. 


Universal to Add Plant 

MILWAUKEE, May 7—The Univer- 
sal Motor Co., Oshkosh, has completed 
Plans for the construction and equip- 
ment of a complete new plant to cost 
$100,000 or more. It will be 150 x 378 
ft. with a separate power house, 40 x 
50 ft. Contracts will be let by May 15 


and the new works are expected to be 
ready by July 15 or Aug. 1 The im- 
provement not only will enable a sub- 
stantial increase in output but will 
make possible the addition of several 
larger models of the Universal engine. 
E. H. Fahrney is president and general 
manager of the company. 


April Rim Output 
Totals 1,856,814 


CLEVELAND, May 12—Rim produc- 
tion in April totaled 1,856,814 as 
against 2,077,592 in the same month 
last year. For the first four months 
the total output was 6,506,550 as against 
§,209,107 in the first four months of 
1926. 

Production in April in principal sizes 
was as follows: 





April, 1927 April, 1926 


Clincher 
ST Oi aac ea ticwewaes 39,117 274,168 
Balloon 
Be Soc eboecicieae 703,887 928,615 
Vs 2S St Se ee eae 317,601 307,427 
BUS Dadi il ove ncaa a ee 287,539 
SO Oe oxi vioitiek ene. 158,080 126,691 
DOM Bat. Seow axewooees 27,098 33,702 
Me Mela ca des cw ce was 11,410 49,781 
High Press. 
SOS 3 ccs SR 55,790 
Be as tics owes es 52,423 76,182 
ee ies ens wae aes 77,077 162,242 
Truck ‘20’ 
SO SR Gre cccicinwensic Geeeee 209,737 
Truck ‘*24”’ 
RIES wiawltcn ew eeies 13,049 14,717 
oe SS eye eee 13,043 34,730 








American Tire Sales 


Gain 25% in Spain 
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Indianapolis Race 
Draws 41 Entries 


Largest List Since 1919 Sched- 
uled—11 Front Wheel 
Drive Cars Entered 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 13—Eleven 
front wheel drives and a_ French 
Bugatti are among the 41 cars which 
have been entered for the fifteenth 
international 500-mile race at the In- 
dianapolis Motor Speedway, Monday, 
May 30. The entry list, which is the 
largest since 1919, is as follows: 








WASHINGTON, May 12—Sales of 
American tires in Spain increased nearly 
25 per cent last year over 1925, it was 
announced here this week by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Improved 
service offered by American manufac- 
turers had a beneficial influence. All 
American cars imported were equipped 
with American tires and many owners 
insisted on American tire replacements 
as a result of satisfactory wear from 
the original equipment. 


San Francisco Gets Salon 

SAN FRANCISCO, May 11—Follow- 
ing the success of the Pacific Coast 
automobile salon held in Los Angeles, 
a fourth salon has been added to be 
held in San Francisco. Dates for the 
salons in the 1927-1928 season are New 
York, Nov. 27 to Dee. 3; Chicago, Jan. 
28 to Feb. 4; Los Angeles, Feb. 11 to 
18, and San Francisco, Feb. 25 to 
March 3. 


Nash Builds New Coupe 

KENOSHA, May 9—The Nash four- 
passenger cc pe, which was first an- 
nounced to the trade about two months 
ago, is now in production and ship- 
ments are being made to dealers. This 
coupe has a low forward sweeping body, 
French type back and roof and a nickel 
trim rear deck. 


Entrant Car Driver 

Harry Hartz *Erskine- Miller 
Spl. Hartz 

Peter DePaolo *Miller Spl. DePaolo 
Dave Lewis *Miller Spl. Lewis 
Jack LeCain Dues’b’g Spl. Evans 
Tom Milton *Unnamed Durant 
Frank R. Elliott *Junior-Spl. Elliott 
Cliff Woodbury Boyle Val. Spl. Woodbury 
Cliff Woodbury Boyle Val. Spl. Unnamed 
Norman Batten Miller Spl. Batten 
H. Kohlert Elgin Spl. Kohlert 
Muller Bros. Miller Spl. Bergere 
Harry Hartz Miller Spl. Hearne 
David Evans Dues’b’g Spl. Unnamed 
L. Duray *Miller Spl. Duray 


Frank Elliott 
Harry A. Miller 
O. B. Dolfinger 
«. R. Woodbury 
Wm. E. Shattuc 
Fred Lecklider 
W.S. White 
Frank Lockhart 
Stanley I. Reed 
Green King. Co. 
Anthony Gulotta 
Chas. Haase 


Miller Spl. 
Miller Spl. 
Miller Spl. 


Boyle Val. Spl. 


Miller Spl. 
Miller Spl. 


Dues’b’g Spl. 


Miller Spl. 


*Miller Spl. 


Green Spl. 
Miller Spl. 
Miller Spl. 


Unnamed 
Unnamed 
Abell 
Comer 
Shattuc 
Lecklider 
Souders 
Lockhart 
Unnamed 
Swank 
Gulotta 
Melcher 


Al. Cotey Elear Spl. Cotey 

Andy Burt Burt Spl. Allen 

K. & M. Co. K. & M. Spl. Cain 

Duesenberg Dues’b’g Spl. Unnamed 
Dues’b’g Spl. Morton 

Duesenberg Thomp’'n Val. Unnamed 

Duesenberg Duesenberg Jones 


Duesenberg 
E. P. 


Dues’b’g Spl. 
Miller Spl. 


Unnamed 
Cramer 
Karl DeVore 


Nickel Pl. Spl. DeVore 
Steven Smith Raus’b’g'r Spl. Smith 
Cooper Co. *Cooper Spl. Cooper 
Cooper Co. *Cooper Spl. Kreis 


Cooper Co, 
Karl Cooper 
George Fernic 


( 
*Cooper Spl. 
*Cooper Spl. 


Bugatti Spl. 


McDonogh 
Unnamed 
Fernic 





* Front Wheel Drive 


Lawrence P. Fisher has accepted an 
invitation to pace the starting lap of 
the race. With a LaSalle roadster, the 
new product of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., of which he is president and gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Fisher will bring 
the racers down the straightaway for 
a flying start after a parade lap. 


Delay Mid-West Air Line 


KANSAS CITY, 


ration of the 


said today. 


May 


10—Inaugu- 


Chicago-Dallas-Kansas 
City passenger air line scheduled for 
May 1 will be delayed until early fall, 
C. E. Fleming, division traffic manager 
of the National Air Transport, Inc., 


Eight monoplanes 


now 


being built in Wichita, Kan., will not 
be ready until fall. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 

















Clegg Named Sales Head 
of Thompson Products, Inc. 


Lee M. Clegg of Thompson Products, 
Inc., has been promoted from the posi- 
tion of manager of Cleveland plant 
original equipment sales to general 
sales manager of the original equip- 
ment and replacement divisions of both 
the Cleveland and Detroit plants. The 
appointment of a general sales mana- 
ger over both factories, announced by 
C. E. Thompson, president, became 
effective May 1 and is a step to insure 
coordination of all selling divisions of 
the company. Each division will carry 
on its activities as formerly, according 
to the announcement, with Mr. Clegg 
directing general policy. 

Mr. Clegg’s progress with the com- 

pany has been rapid. He started with 
‘Thompson Products in 1918 as a pro- 
duction department clerk. In 1920 he 
was transferred to the sales depart- 
ment and was subsequently made east- 
ern sales representative. He became 
assistant sales manager in 1922 and 
was made sales manager of the Cleve- 
land original equipment division the 
same year. 

Faroux Visits United States 

M. Charles Faroux, editor-in-chief of 
La Vie Automobile and a noted con- 
tributor to the French sports daily 
L’Auto is in this country at present, 
studying the latest advances in Ameri- 
can automobile design. M. Faroux is 
no stranger in the United States, hav- 
ing spent a portion of his youth on the 
ranches of the far West, and having 
made at least one visit here in recent 
years, in an official capacity in connec- 
tion with an Indianapolis Speedway 
race. 





Hess Promoted by Timken 

D. P. Hess has been appointed assist- 
ant to the president of the Timken 
toller Bearing Co., succeeding to this 
post from that of manager of the 
Columbus, Ohio, plant. He will assume 
his new duties June 1. Before becom- 
ing manager of the Columbus plant 
Mr. Hess was assistant works manager 
at Canton. 


Fishley Heads Detroit S. A. E. 

W. T. Fishley has been elected chair- 
man of the Detroit Section of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers for the 
coming year. B. J. Lemon will serve 
as vice-chairman; E. P. Rippingille, 
treasurer; H. A. Hansom, secretary, 
and L. A. Woolson, Detroit member of 
the nominating committee. 


Jones Heads New Company 


W. Covert Jones, vice-president and 
general manager of Boyce & Veeder 
Co., Inc., has resigned to become presi- 
dent of the newly formed Noleex Corp., 
with headquarters in Long Island City. 





Mellum Now Colonel 
of Wisconsin Guard 
Horace J. Mellum, secretary 

of the Nash Motors Co., has 

been commissioned a_ colonel 
and appointed aide de camp 
on the military staff of the 
| governor of Wisconsin. Col- 

onel Mellum has been actively 
| identified with the National 
| Guard in Illinois and Wiscon- 
| sin for many years. He served 

through the Spanish-American 
| war and was commissioned 

| major of infantry in the Wis- | 

| consin National Guard in Sep- 

tember, 1917. 











W. M. Webster Honored 

William M. Webster, commissioner 
of the Automotive Equipment Associ- 
ation, was honored by former associ- 
ates of the National Association of 
Brass Manufacturers at a luncheon in 
Cleveland, at which his resignation 
from the association was formally 
acted upon. He was given a solid silver 
replica of a lighthouse to symbolize his 
relationship to the destinies of the as- 
sociation. 


Swayne on L. I. Board 

Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president of 
General Motors Corp., has been elected 
a director of the Long Island Railroad 
to succeed Bayard Henry, deceased. 
Mr. Swayne is also a director of the 
Lehigh Valley, therefore approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
required. 


Redfern Joins Climax 

Jack Redfern has joined the Climax 
Engineering Co. as sales representa- 
tive, at present looking after the inter- 
ests of the company on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Redfern has had extensive 
experience in the sale of gasoline and 
oil engines. 


Jones Becomes Distributor 
I. C. Jones, formerly wholesale 
branch manager of the Studebaker 
Corp. of America in New York, has 
resigned to become a distributor for a 
large section of New Jersey 


J. 





Williams Gets Dallas District 
Frank Williams, formerly branch 
manager of the Olds Motor Works of 
Dallas, has been appointed district rep- 
resentative for the South Central West- 
ern States for the Velie Motors Corp. 


Conn Heads Committee 
George C. Conn, traffic director of the 
Buick Motor Co., was elected chairman 


of the executive committee of the Great’ 


Lakes Regional Advisory Board at the 
meeting just held in Cleveland. 


Pan-American Delegates 


Visit Automotive Plants 
Delegates to the Second Pan-Amer- 
ican Standardization Conference, who 
closed a three-day session in Washing- 
ton, as an aftermath of the Pan- 
American Commercial Conference of 
last week, have left on a motor tour to 
last two weeks, to visit leading com- 
mercial and industrial centers of the 
eastern and mid-west sections of the 
United States. The tour is under the 
auspices of the Highway Education 
Board, which in 1924 took a party of 
Pan-American engineers, and in 1925 
a group of Latin-American journalists 
on similar tours. 

The automobile, accessory and tire 
industries will be inspected by the dele- 
gates at Akron, Toledo, Detroit and 
intervening points. 

Smith Joins Agency 

L. Clyde Smith has been appointed 
an account executive with Grace & 
Holliday, Detroit, advertising counsel. 
For the past four years Mr. Smith has 
been conducting an advertising and 
sales promotion business in Lansing, 
directing a number of nationally known 
accounts. Mr. Smith was one of the 
original advertising executives in the 
central organization of General Motors 
Corp. 


Stratton Joins U. S. Bond 
Major Harry L. Stratton, for many 
years a prominent figure in automotive 
distribution in New York, handling at 
different periods Dodge and Oakland 
cars, has affiliated in an executive ca- 
pacity with the United States Bond & 
Mortgage Corp. 
Hall a Trade Commissioner 
Louis P. Hall, Jr., of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., formerly advertising manager 
of the Paris branch of the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co., has been ap- 
pointed U. S. Trade Commissioner at 
Paris, the Department of Commerce 
announces. 


Open Detroit Office 
A. H. Dewees and Fred P. Kelley 
have opened an office in the General 
Motors Building, Detroit, to handle the 
sale of Electrolock, a coincidental lock- 
ing device manufactured in  Phila- 
delphia, 





Skinner Succeeds Hossick 
F. H. Hossick has resigned as assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Co. to join the staff 
of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., adver- 
tising agency. He has been succeeded 
at Paige by Donald B. Skinner. 


A. B. Batterson Marries 
A. Brown Batterson, director of ad- 
vertising of the Buick Motor Co., and 
Mrs. Florence Donahue, both of Flint, 
were married in Chicago this week. 
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Willys Approaches 
Record Half Year 


April Production of 27,401 
Follows Record Quarter— 
Officers Reelected 


TOLEDO, May 10—With an excep- 
tional volume of production and good 
sales reports, the Willys-Overland Co. 
is well on the way to making a new 
record for the first half of this year, 
reported President John N. Willys to 
stockholders at the annual meeting to- 
day. Mr. Willys said the company pro- 
duced 27,401 cars in April after the 
first quarter production had amounted 
to 56,564 cars, or a 24.8 per cent gain 
over the same period last year. 

All directors were reelected: They 
are: John N. Willys, G. M. Jones, C. 
O. Miniger, G. M. Mather, Rathbun 
Fuller, T. H. Tracy, L. A. Miller, H. 
C. Tillotson, all of Toledo; C. B. Wilson, 
of Pontiac, and C. B. Mertz and J. 
E. Kepperley, of .New York. 

John N. Willys was reelected presi- 
dent; L. A. Miller, first vice-president; 
J. H. Gerkens, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and A. B. Qualy, secretary. 





Completes $1,250,000 Unit 

TOLEDO, May 9—The new forge and 
heat treating department of the Willys- 
Overland Co., which has been under 
construction for several months, has 
been completed at a cost of $1,250,000. 
The new shop which has nearly tripled 
the floor space of the old plant, has 
125,000 sq. ft. of area. It was built 
without disturbing the daily opera- 
tions of the plant. 

Its capacity will be large enough to 
take care of 1500 motor cars a day. 

A modern conveyor system is used 
to eliminate waste in handling products. 


McKee Rejoins Mullins 

YOUNGSTOWN, May 5—J. C. McKee 
a member of the E. P. Zinn Co., and 
the Clegg-Franklin Co., Youngstown, 
has announced his resignation to ac- 
cept the position as production and 
sales manager of the Mullins Body 
Corp. Mr. McKee has been active in 
automotive circles for several years in 
the Youngstown district. He was for 
17 years affiliated with Mullins in an 
executive capacity. 


Auto Body Sale June 2 
DETROIT, May 10—The large plant 
and equipment of Auto Body Co., of 
Lansing, will be offered for sale at 
public auction, June 2, by order of the 
receivers. The sale will be subject 
to approval by the court. 











Deere Officers Reelected 

MOLINE, May 7—Officers of Deere 
& Co. were reelected at the directors’ 
annual meeting last week and a divi- 
dend of $2.50 a share on preferred 
stock, payable June 1, was authorized. 
This payment includes the regular 


quarterly payment of 1.75 and 75 cents 
upon accrued dividends which will be 
reduced to $8.25 a share. Officers of 
the implement manufacturing firm are 
William Butterworth, president; Charles 
C. Webber, George W. Mixter, Floyd 
R. Todd, Frank Silloway and Charles 
Deere Wiman, vice-presidents; T. F. 
Wharton, secretary and comptroller, 
and George W. Crampton, treasurer. 





Automotive Freights 
Total 3,280,000 Cars 


DETROIT, May 11—Total auto- 
motive freight shipped on railroads in 
1926 was 3,280,000 carloads, J. S. Mar- 
vin of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce told traffic managers 
at the meeting here this week. Of this 
total 889,778 carloads consisted of 
motor vehicles and parts, the balance 
being made up of commodities directly 
traceable to use or manufacture of 
automobiles. 

Cars driven overland from factories 
totaled 1,066,819, and 110,770 were 
shipped by boat. 

In addition the principal commodity 
shipments directly traceable to the 
manufacture and use of automobiles 
are estimated as follows: 


Carloads 
CEE oa dele naw he tees aad eases 910,000 
SRN ou we wala ee Cara ae oats aoe ee 55,000 
Ree RCMOUN CHEN. Osis Sa. dokb ue Carlledeexeks 37,200 
PR HO EGON ii a nk Fld ic Cee 120,000 
CAE ences eee Ladies aad eee 84,000 
Crude petroleum .......... erence 70,450 
RMSTRDOY Sisco bowd nots wuens tow eaaeenes 50,000 
CROCE VON casos s cena eG uaxcecas 15,600 
AMM TOF FOGG on ckciciccccécctene 43,500 


Cement for highways and bridges... 164,000 
Gravel, sand, etc., for roads........ 773,000 
Miscellaneous, such as non-ferrous 
metals, upholstery materials, 
paints, plate gIAGe ...cccecsaceces 66,472 
Comparison with other basic com- 
modities emphasizes the value of auto- 
motive freight to the railroads. Grain 
and grain products, 2,406,111 carloads; 
bar and sheet iron, structural iron and 
iron pipe, 972,019; brick and artificial 
stone, 557,142; chemicals and explo- 
sives, 330,678; canned goods, 177,593. 
The grand total of carload revenue 
freight was 53,309,644, of which 18,- 
631,997 carloads were coal and products 
of the mines and forests and 13,457,847 
merchandise and L.C.L. freight. 





Vought “Corsair” Sets 
Seaplane Speed Mark 
WASHINGTON, May 7—A Vought 
“Corsair” plane equipped with a Pratt 
& Whitney “Wasp” 400 hp. air-cooled 
engine this week won for the United 
States Navy a second world’s record, 
it was announced by the Navy Depart- 
ment. The first record was an altitude 
record for seaplanes and the second one 
was a speed record of 136.023 m.p.h. 
for the same type of craft, the former 
world’s record being 118.445 m.p.h. for 
seaplanes carrying a specific load of 
1100 lb. The plane was developed in 
cooperation with and for the navy. 
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Financial Notes 

















Mack Trucks, Inc., reports net profit for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1927, of $1,- 
459,304 after depreciation and estimated 
Federal taxes, as compared with net of 
$2,315,529 in the corresponding period of 
last year. Net for the quarter is equal, 
after preferred dividends, to $1.65 a com- 
mon share, against $3.32 a share in the 
first quarter of last year. Common shares 
outstanding March 31 were 713,414 against 
611,515 a year ago. 





American-La France Fire Engine Co., 
Inc., reports for quarter ended March 31, 
1927, net loss of $32,412 after expenses, 
interest, etc. This compares with net in- 
come, after expenses, interest, Federal 
taxes, ete., of $203,291, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to 29 cents a share on 
449,300 shares of common stock outstanding 
in first quarter of 1926. 





General Exchange Insurance Corp., sub- 
sidiary of General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., as of Dec. 31, 1926, shows assets, 


$6,608,405; liabilities, $5,236,264; met pre- 
miums in 1926, $7,066,490; and _ losses, 
$1,000,000. The corporation was organized 


in July, 1925, to write fire and theft insur- 
ance on General Motors products financed 
by the acceptance corporation. 





Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corp. for the 
March quarter reports net income of $263,- 
403 after all charges. This would be equiv- 
alent to 75 cents a share on the preference 
stock upon which dividends of 62%4 cents 
quarterly are being paid. 





White Motor Co. declared regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1, payable June 30 to 
stock of record June 15. Directors and 
officers have been reelected. 





Mullins Body Corp. reports earnings for 
the first four months of 1927 as $212,000 
after expenses and interest but 
Federal taxes, 

Indian Motocycle Co. net profit for the 
six months ended Feb. 28, amounted to 
$36,387 after expense, depreciation and 
other charges. 


before 











Dealer Tire Stocks 
Show Gain Over 1926 


WASHINGTON, May 11—Average 
stocks of tires in dealers’ hands as of 
April 1, according to Department of 
Commerce report, show increases over 
the stocks of the same date in 1926. 
Number of casings stocked this year 
was 70.6 as against 63.9; inner tubes 
120.9 as against 119.6, and solid and 
cushion tires, 24.7 as against 26.9. 


Holland Backs Aviation 

WASHINGTON, May 10—The Dutch 
Government has’~ entered into an 
agreement to subsidize the Royal Avi- 
ation Co., a commercial concern, to the 
amount of $1,120,000 for a period of 














seven years, the U. S. Department of 


Commerce was informed this week by 
its commercial attache at The Hague. 
In addition to the subsidy the govern- 
ment will buy capital stock. 
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Industry Absorbs 13.7% 


of 1926 Lead Production 
WASHINGTON, May 7—Lead pro- 
duction in the United States during 
1926 totaled 680,000 tons, of which 13.7 
per cent was used in the automobile 
industry, according to census figures 
just announced by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. The 1926 production was 
valued at $108,910,000 and was 4 per 
cent greater in volume and 4 per cent 
smaller in value. The change in value 
was due to price fluctuation, the 
average price in 1925 being 8.7 cents 
per pound, and 8 cents in 1926. 
Nearly one-third of the lead produced 
from domestic ore was derived from 
Missouri; a little more than one-fifth 
was derived from Utah, and a little 
less than one-fifth from Idaho. The 
remainder was derived from Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Montana, and Kansas. 





Britain in Schneider Race 
WASHINGTON, May 10 — Great 
Britain will enter three seaplanes in 
the Schneider cup races this year at 
Venice, Italy, it was reported this week 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce 
by the American vice-consul at London. 
One of them is a monoplane which is 
being built by the Supermarine Avi- 
ation Works, Ltd., the second a biplane 
built by the Gloucestershire Aircraft 
Co. and the third a new type of mono- 
plane. pac 
Prague Aero Show in June 
WASHINGTON, May 10 — The 
Fourth International Aeronautical Ex- 
hibition will be held at Prague, June 
4-16, under the auspices of the Czecho- 
slovak Aeroclub, the U. S. Department 
of Commerce was advised this week. 








Coming Feature Issues of 
Chilton Class Journal 
Publications 


June 4—Automotive Industries 
—Engineering Number. 

June 10—Motor World Whole- 
sale—A.E.A. Summer Meeting 
Number. 




















Carbon Black Supplies 
Ample for Sixty Days 


AKRON, May 9—There is no danger 
of a curtailment in Akron’s rubber in- 
dustry from a shortage of carbon black, 
feared because of the Mississippi floods 
in Louisiana, where the bulk of the ma- 
terial is produced. 

Practically all the rubber companies 
now have on hand sufficient carbon 
black to last at least 60 days, accord- 
ing to J. W. Herron, of Herron, Roden- 
bough & Myer, rubber brokers. 

Before the present supply in ware- 
houses has been exhausted, rubber and 
tire manufacturers have been assured 
that most of the carbon black plants 
which were forced to suspend will be in 
a position to resume shipments. 


Gates Sales Gain 14.5% 

DENVER, May 11—Net tire sales of 
Gates Rubber Co. showed an increase 
of 8.91 per cent in dollar volume in the 
first quarter this year over the same 
period of 1926 and unit volume in- 
creased 14.5 per cent. The company 
showed net profit of 10.55 per cent on 
sales in the first quarter. 
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U. S. Farm Census Shows 
7.9% Operating Tractors 


WASHINGTON, May 11—Approxi- 
mately 7.9 per cent of the farms of the 
United States have tractors on them, 
according to preliminary farm census 
figures for 1925, just announced by the 
U.S. Census Bureau. There are 6,371,- 
640 farms and of this number 505,933 
own one or more tractors, the figures 
show. 

The farm population is given as 28,- 
981,693, compared with 31,614,269 in 
1920. As a whole the farms are 
mortgaged for 41.9 per cent. 

The need of adequate highways is 
indicated by the census which shows 
that slightly less than half of the farms 
are on unimproved roads. The exact 
figures show 2,747,732 on unimproved 
dirt roads, 1,998,704 on improved dirt 
roads, 156,434 on concrete or brick 
roads, 316,527 on macadam roads and 
946,057 on gravel roads. 


A.S.S.T. Meeting May 19 


MILWAUKEE, May 10—Many ex- 
ecutives of the automotive industry 
are scheduled to speak at the spring 
sectional meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating which will be 
held at the Hotel Pfister here May 19 
and 20. 


Welding Society to Meet 

NEW YORK, May 11—Prof. L. T. 
Jones of the University of California 
will address a meeting of the American 
Welding Society on May 17 at the En- 
gineering Societies Building, New York, 
his subject being “Stresses in Large 
Pipe Lines.” 








POOR 555 bcaR Re Mae OOS Oe K June 4-1 
SORICRED nasa nh bs ans.b see pees uiao bel aeee” 6 aE 
Exposition, Coliseum, Automotive 

Equipment Association. 

ee 6 Eh ees Jan. 28-Feb. 4 
National, Coliseum, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, in- 
cluding special Shop Equipment 
Exhibit. 

CRNWMIMRID ic cb ivncScakbwaeasawseu Sept. 19-23 
Exposition, Public Auditorium, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. 

OWING - ka stivcucessussceacazsecee Oct. 3-7 
Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 
American Electric Railway Ass’n. 

CUSVBIANE ..scccvccccsccesesvcssvettOV.. Le=19 
Convention Hall, National Standard 
Parts Association. 


EVEN? ic cau cciw tach ohoahueneee Jan. 9-14 
American Road Builders Associa- 
tion. 

PSOE chs schasdaceaanekerawen May 20-31 


International Commercial Trans- 
port Exhibition. 


area ee rer Oct. 14-22 
Olympia Passenger Car Show. 

ee yy eee Nov. 17-26 
Olympia Truck Show. 

ee ere ee ere ere May 
International Motor Show. 

Wew. BIBVen, COMM. ovis 000s vsc00ee Sept. 6-9 
Machine Tool Exhibition. 

PIO, WORE vss n cred eee aseae ees cn ereee Jan. 7-14 


National, Grand Central Palace, 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, including special Shop 
Equipment Exhibit. 





Calendar of Coming Events | 





CONVENTIONS 
American Automobile Association, Bus 
Division Meeting, Bellevue-Strat- ! 
ford, Phitadeipnia «......0:66+ 0.0000 June 15 
American Automobile Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
a ES SS eee eer rer June 16-17 
American Drop Forging Institute, 
French Lick Springs, Ind...May 17-19 
American Electric Railway Association, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland..Oct. 3-7 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
Spring Sectional Meeting, Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee ..........May 19-20 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
Convention Hall, Detroit....Sept. 19-24 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
IP er eS. - May 23-26 
Associated Automotive Engine Re- 


builders, Hotel Winton, Cleve- 
SR er ee rr May 26-28 
Automotive Equipment Association 


Summer Convention, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore...June 27-July 2 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Coliseum, CRICAPO ..:.000005N0V. T-12 
National Association of Automobile 
Show and Association Managers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago .......< July 28-29 
National Foreign Trade Council, Hotel 
BERTICE; DICTION, iv.c00s.0.0:0.0.0:008 May 25-27 
National Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, 
SD 515.55 bos bb cle Diese Sept. 26-30 
Society of Industrial Engineers, Hotel 
Stevens, CHICABO vices sis cvvs May 25-27 
United States Good Roads Association, 
Savanna: Te. c.isteownxceaw June 6-11 


NN, A. 6. CG. 
New York, May 31—Truck Members Meet- 
ing. 
New York, June 2—Annual Meeting. 


S. A. E. 
National 
Chicago, November—National Transporta- 
tion and Service Meeting. 
Chicago, Dec. 1—Tractor Meeting. 
Cleveland and Detroit, Sept. 19-22—Pro- 
duction Meeting. 
French Lick Springs, Ind., May 25-28— 
Summer Meeting. 


Sectional 
Detroit, May 19—Production Meeting. 
New York City, May 19—Motor Equipment 
—Donald Blanchard. 


RACES 

POTO; TOEAG isc Since ee rcctnscee ues July 4 
RUSDOME KURDS. hii cekcdcdadasdaweeactee June 11 
CL a, oe ean om | 
TU TONE obi se ou faineee eas denen Sept. 24 
Belgian Grand Prix, Spa-Francor- 

WINN oo isre ci iin toa, Sansa ceed July 9-10 
British Grand Prix, Brooklands...... Oct. 1 
wi SR Oe July 11 
ME cles apenas ka csv eee een Sept. 10 
French Grand Prix, Montlhery...... July 3 
TRGIAMNADONS: 0.06606 ossececovecescec Mie OF 
Ue OI is foi swe Dea Ca oe eee Nov. 27 
A ., eG Re Ae June 26 
NNN SOR MEME yo al sao c pp pares Oct. 12 


OTR I oi kiiociti Secs iclaceesmas Sept. 3 
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